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ER MAJESTY arrived from Flushin 
H. yesterday week, and proceeded 
once to Windsor. On Thursday morning there was 
published Her MaJesty’s approval of the betrothal of 
the Duke of York to Princess May of Teck—an 
arrangement long looked forward to and approved by 
Englishmen who have the good of the Royal House at 


heart. 

In the House of Lords on Friday week 
ame” Government, in the persons of Lord 
Acton and Lord Monkswe.t (Lord KIMBERLEY vainly 
endeavouring to throw a scanty and riddled shield over 
these, his children), gat dool and pain on the subject of 
the Eviction Commission. They had to confess that 
they intended to do, in consequence of the report of 
this remarkable body, just nothing at all; and that 
they could not, or would not, give reasons for their 
decision, Of course many Unionist peers poured 
precious balms upon them; and as the debate was 
adjourned, it could not be considered certain that their 
martyrdom was over. It is impossible not to be sorry for 
Gladstonian peers. Their one eminent hand, who might 
make some fight, Lord RosEzery, ruthlessly leaves them 
to attempt to fight without him; their official spokes- 
men never show without being ‘‘ made hares of,” and 
in more or fewer weeks’ time they have got a job 
coming which Ha.irax and CuaTHaM and Dersy, if all 
three were alive and all three were (to imagine the 
impossible) Home Rulers, would find too much for 
their combined oratorical powers. No wonder that 
a pitying bard has sung— 

What a world of trouble’s packed on 
Poor Lord M-nksw-ll, poor Lord Act-n ! 
Such a load, no wonder, funks well 
Both Lord Act-n and Lord M-nksw-ll, 
—- to help them runs full limberly 
All the giant strength of K-mb-rl-y, 
Though to back these luckless men, Sir, 
Comes, disconsolately, Sp-nc-r, 

Though to prove hi no cur, shall 
Join the sad quartette, Lord H-rsch-ll. 


And all the while, that cruel R-seb-ry 
In mere F.O. doth still his nose bury, 

And pokes his jokes, the cynic sinner, 
At his own co after dinner! 


The Commons had an omnibus afternoon, which was 
not devoid of interest. The Liberationists, by their 


votes in throwing out the Liverpool City Churches Bill, 
though it was supported by such a staunch Glad- 
stonian as “‘ Dear GEorGE,” alias Mr. LEVESON GOWER. 
‘** Make the connexion with the State intolerable tu 
“the Church,” say these honest trustees of the 
said connexion, “and the Church will herself wish 
“to dissolve it.” The London Improvements Bill, 
another private measure, produced a wrangle about 
betterment, which was practically not decided one 
way or the other, though an attempt to get the 
principle condemned beforehand was defeated. The 
Belfast matter then turning up, Mr. Morey showed 
that he is not yet a thorough Gladstonian; for, in 
reply to an elaborate set of leading questions from 
Mr. Sexton, he confessed that the disturbances had 
been grossly exaggerated, and that the conduct of the 
Belfast authorities had been impartial and vigorous. 
He a little dashed this good deed by trying to make a 
difference between gander SEXTON and goose ARNOLD 
Forster; but the SPEAKER stopped that, and Mr. 
Mor-ey, in reply to Mr. Forster, made more confes- 
sions, for all which, and for his insane idea that he can 
be a Gladstonian and yet tell truth, he has been well 
trounced by Separatists, English and Irish. Later 
there was a sharp rally between Mr. Curzon and Mr. 
Bryce on the subject of the latter’s jury-packing, 
during which, among other things, Mr. Bryce plumed 
himself on having made in a single borough, in about 
six months, not more than two-thirds as many Glad- 
stonian magistrates as the late Government made 
Tories in about six years. The judicial blindness 
which has come upon this unfortunate man is really 
curious. The evening sitting was occupied by penny 
Imperial postage. 

A formal sitting on Saturday was held, at which the 
Royal assent was given to divers Bills, the Commons 
consisting of the SreakeER, and the Lords, besides the 
Commissioners, of Lord SANDHURST. 

The punishment of the Ministerial peers was re- 
newed on Monday, and administered with unusual 
perseverance and zest by their lordsbips’ affectionate 
colleagues on the subject of the Eviction Commission. 
Lord Spencer, in his usual éploré condition, dog- 
gedly bowing his GLapsrong-wearied flesh under the 
weight of inauspicious stars; Lord HERSCHELL, with 
his inimitable ]-am-an-honest-as-well-as-a- noble-and- 
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Jearned-lord-I-assure-you” manner, and Lord Kim- 
BERLEY, with his rather heroic stolidity, bore for some 
four hours the pelting of a pitiless storm, during 
which Lord LonponDErRY informed them roundly that 
their Commission was an attempt to whitewash the 
Plan of Campaign, and Lord Sa.ispury suavely observed 
that it was an expedition for the collection of male- 
volent gossip. They had nothing to say in return and 
said it as laboriously as possible. Their supporters in 
the press, we observe, attempt to poohpooh the debate, an 
attempt which may be sufficiently met with a few simple 
questions. Had the Commission an honest and definite 
aim, or had it not? If it had, why do the Govern- 
ment propose to do nothing in consequence? And, 
whether it had or had not, is not its discussion in Par- 
liament an inevitable result of its appointment? In 
the Commons Mr. GLaDsTONE postponed the Com- 
mittee stage of the Incubus to next Monday. Mr. 
Fow er brought in his Equalization of London Rates 
Bill, Sir Cuartes DILKe’s long-expected motion on 
Egypt came off with results which we discuss more 
fully elsewhere, and the rest of the evening was mis- 
cellaneous and desultory, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt being 
baulked for the second time in an endeavour to do 
something for the good of the “Treasury Chest,” 
which seems to be somehow indisposed. 


On Tuesday the House of Lords advanced some Bills, 
and had a not uninstructive conversation on the latest 
development of the Giadstonian rough—a subject of 
some amusement so long as one forgets that at this 
moment a respected London clergyman, Mr. BENSON 
Watsi, is lying seriously ill in consequence of the bacu- 
line argumentativeness of the PREMIER’s supporters. 
Lord KIMBERLEY was had up, and tortured as usual for 
some time. The Commons were once more “ omnibus,” 
and alternated business with bickering till their usual 
time of rising. The first subject was training ships 
and schools for the navy. Then came on Mr. Bow Les, 
with complaints of the scanty information furnished 
about the Pamir question. Sir Epwarp GRrey’s reply 
contained, indeed, references to some of those “ Russian 
“‘ assurances ” which are the least reassuring things in 
the world, but was itself fairly satisfactory, and was 
accepted as such by Mr. J. W. LowrHer. Then suc- 
ceeded Land Purchase in Ireland, to be followed by 
Mr. BROoKFIELD with objections to the Tea-duty, Mr. 
BaRTLEY with objections to the Income-tax, the second 
reading of the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, and 
(by dint of closure) the reference of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill to the Standing Committee. Incident- 
ally, at an earlier period of the night, Mr. MorLEy had 
been as negative, and more than as ill-tempered, as his 
peers on the subject of the Eviction Commission. 


Wednesday was given up to the Eight Hours 
(Mines) Bill, and there was a debate of some interest, 
if not much edification. Mr. GLADSTONE having an- 
nounced his intention to vote for the second reading 
and, if we understand him aright, against the third, a 
sufficient number of his followers, especially the Irish- 
men, found themselves able to do the same, and to 
carry this very remarkable kind of second reading by 
279 to 201. There was, however, much cross voting ; 
and Lord RaNDOLPH CHURCHILL, relapsing from his 
recent sanity, talked Tory Democracy of a not very 
wise kind about Parliament listening to the wishes of 
the workmen. Lord Ranpotrpn must know perfectly 
well that the question is not whether Parliament will 
allow workmen to do as they like, but whether it will 
allow some workmen to coerce others to do as they do 
not like. The working-men representatives were, of 
course, much divided, it being notorious that the 


miners, as a whole, are in much the same condition. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday the much- 
debated question of the status of the Bombay and 


Madras Commanders-in-Chief came on in the form of a 
Bill, which was read a second time, with demur with- 
drawn by the Duke of CAMBRIDGE and some protest 
(which, however, it should be observed, hardly affects 
the principle) from the Duke of Connauent. It is 
natural that the general opinion of the army should 
be against the abolition of two of its best prizes ; 
and it is equally natural that local esprit de corps 
should dislike being merged. But we confess that 
we have no doubt whatever of the propriety of the 
steps proposed to be taken, and that we think they 
might be carried a little further with advantage. The 
Religious Instruction Bill was then read a second time. 
In the Commons, Supply gave opportunity for the 
most discursive discussion. It was arranged that the 
motion which last“night was to enable Governments 
to pack the county benches without let by Lords- 
Lieutenant should be confined within the ordinary 
time. Then there was a long debate on the Hull affair. 
The state of the Trade-Union mind was displayed by 
Mr. J. H. Witson’s declaration that consent to work 
with non-Unionists (which, by the way, has not been 
given) is “a great concession,” and we regret to find 
Mr. Lockwoop gravely arguing that it is lawful for 
men to combine to refuse labour, but not lawful for 
masters to combine to supply it. This is worthy of 
Mr. Lockwoop’s party, but not of his profession. Seats. 
in the House, Swaziland, Scotch palaces, and other old 
friends then marched past as usual, and the evening 
ended in a debate on the Income-tax, in which, of 


course, the unlucky person who “ pays for all” got no 


relief. As in the majority of cases he is not a “ work- 
“ing man,” but only a man who works, he no doubt 
deserves none. 


Politics out of Yesterday week Sir WILLIAM Harcourt 

Parliament. refused the demand of a deputation from 
seaports for national assistance towards the expenses 
incurred by them in keeping out cholera. We are no 
friends to constant reliance on the State, but this. 
seems bad justice and worse policy. 


Mr. GLADSTONE received a masters’ deputation on 
the Eight Hours Bill on Monday, and observed that he 
was avery old man. His party on the same night 
repeated the forged-ticket dodge which was played at 
St. James’s Hall the other day at a Unionist meeting 
at Holloway. Mr. BartLey has since observed that it 
is time to organize chuckers-out, and we trust that 
this has been seen to. 


The collocation of words, “ The Opening of a 
* Beaconsfield Club by the Duke of ARGYLL,” at Paisley 
on Tuesday, must have struck many readers. The 
effect was not unanticipated by the Duke himself, who, 
before treating subjects of the day, owned frankly the 
strong prejudice (based, as in so many other cases, om 
Mr. DisraE.i'’s attacks on PrEL) which he had once 
entertained against Lord BEACONSFIELD, and his present 
conviction of that statesman’s unaffected patriotism. 


An immense and enthusiastic meeting of citizens of 
London was held at the Guildhall on Wednesday to 
protest against the Home Rule Bill. It was attended 
(and in part addressed) by almost everybody of im- 
portance connected with the City and by some out- 
siders of note, of whom Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was the chief ; 
and a formal petition was ordered to be presented by 
the Sheriffs. The Gladstonian Black Guard again 
attempted to break up a meeting (this time in 
Holborn) against the Welsh Suspensory Bill, but did 
not succeed, and were in some cases handled with well- 
deserved roughness. Mr. LABOUCHERE made a speech 
of the mild and modern Jack CaDE variety at White- 
chapel; and Sir GEORGE OsBorRNE MorGan presided 
over a very lively and, as Mr. CaRLYLE would have 
said, “‘ esurient” meeting of the Liberation Society, 
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, The innate capacity of Irishmen for the 
peaceful discharge of business was well 
illustrated on Tuesday by the shareholders of the 
Freeman’s Journal, who wrangled over the vile body 
of that organ in fine style. 


Foreign and The fall of another small Australian bank, 
Colonial Affairs, and the delight of the New Yorkers with 
the illumination of British warships, were the chief 
items of this day week’s foreign and colonial news. 

The most important piece of foreign or colonial news 
published on Monday morning had arrived on Sunday 
night only, and was financial, not political. At the 
very moment when it had been hoped that the Austra- 
lian bank crisis was settling down, a really important 
institution, the National Bank of Australasia, had 
collapsed, and the suspension had frightened the 
Victorian Government so much that it adopted the 
South American plan of a moratorium, or compulsory 
bank holiday, till yesterday. An excellent plan of 
nursing a panic, the plain man would think; a very 
bad way of stopping it. It was also announced that 
Mr. RHoDEs was likely to “resign and reconstruct” 
at the Cape, and that strong measures were being taken 
to check the Manipuri dacoits who have for some time 
been infesting the Cachar tea-plantations. Continental 
news was unimportant. 

Tuesday brought news that the Melbourne mora- 
zorium had been but partially accepted, men of 
business there being apparently of the opinion antici- 
pated above. Good news came of the Uganda mission, 
now almost arrived. May Day on the Continent had 
passed over without much trouble. The Chicago 
World’s Fair had been opened with bad weather but 
much enthusiasm; and there was talk of compromise 
over the German Army Bill, or, to speak accurately, 
Bills. 

On Wednesday we learnt that the evolution of the 
RuHopDEs Ministry above referred to was actually taking 
place; that the Behring Sea Arbitration had been 
resumed; that the Paris papers were, as was to be 
expected, very sulky over Mr. GLaDSTONE’s speech on 
Egypt; that Captain WILLIAMS and Major Smita had 
been carrying on disciplinary operations in Uganda ; 
and that a Copyright Convention had been concluded 
between Great Britain and Austria-Hungary. 

On Thursday it was said that all the Melbourne banks 
had taken heart of grace to disregard the enforced 
holiday ; that Count von Caprivi had moved the second 
reading of the German Army Bill in a speech of much 
gravity, accepting the HUENE compromise; and that 
the Ameer of AFGHANISTAN was in very good disposi- 
tions, receiving Colonel YaTE with honorijficabilitu- 
dinitatibus of all kinds, and intending (which is wise) 
to strengthen his troops in the Oxus Valley. 

Herr RicuTer spoke strongly against the German 
Army Bill on Thursday, and the bad prospects of that 
measure formed the chief item of the foreign news of 
yesterday. 

The Academy At Burlington House last Saturday the 

Dinner. PRESIDENT and the PRINCE OF WALES re- 
peated their often practised parts with decent grace. 
The Duke of CamsrinGE defended the army against the 
charge of relaxed discipline, which, as the Duke is 
neither ignorant nor bitten with modern fads, is com- 
forting. Admiral Hoskins confessed that the modern 
naval line of battle is very far from being a line of 
beauty, and Mr. LesLig STepHen blushed to acknow- 
ledge that critics have been unanimously blamed by 
poets and artists of all generations. This is certainly 
sad, but as nearly all poets and artists of much value 
have themselves been critics “at their hours,” the 
accursed tribe may find some comfort. The speech of 
the evening was, undoubtedly, Lord Rosgesery’s, who 
answered for his colleagues, and, we fear, rather made 
fun of them. 


The London On Tuesday, after a considerable and rather 
County Council. egmplicated debate, on a side issue to 
begin with, the majority of the London County Council 
resolved to petition in favour of the Local Veto Bill. 
There are many reasons why it was improper to do 
this; but, considering the extreme complexity of the 
Bill itself, and that the very Government which intro- 
duced it notoriously regards it as the hottest of hot 
potatoes, the wisdom of this egregious majority has 
probably never been more egregiously exhibited. 

Rael The racing on the first day of the New- 
market First Spring Meeting was good 
enough, but calls for no special mention. The Two 
Thousand, next day, went in exact accordance with 
general expeetation and the Middle Park Plate running, 
Mr. McCa.wonr’s Isinglass winning, but not with the 
greatest ease, from his half-brother Ravensbury, and 
the Duke of PorTLaNp’s Raeburn being a rather bad 
third. The chief race of Thursday, the March Stakes, 
was won hollow by Mr. VYNER’s Marcion. 


Cricket, _€ @normous scoring in the Seniors’ Match 

at Oxford and the Freshmen’s Match at 
Cambridge may be taken by Mr. Foster as evidence 
of the efficiency of the bat, and by Mr. Escor as 
evidence of the deficiency of the ball. The season, 
apart from the Universities, opened on Wednesday at 
Lord’s with a match between the Marylebone Club and 
Notts. 

The Hu The news of the Hull strike on Monday 

Strike. morning was worse. Some money had un- 
luckily come in to the nearly empty pockets of the 
strikers, and had encouraged them to presume. There 
were also attempts at propagating the mischief in 
London. 

On Tuesday morning things were reported, on the 
whole, in statu both at Hull and in London. There 
had been a Women’s Procession at the Yorkshire port 
to accuse the masters of “locking out” the fair pro- 
cessionists’ husbands. Unfortunately, as one of the 
most fervent partisans of the strike—the Daily News’ 
Correspondent—points out, not a single master has 
locked out a single man. The men have declined to 
work with non-Unionists, and have locked themselves 
out. 

Better on Monday, things were worse again on 
Tuesday at Hull, there being more assault and more 
arson. In London we shudder to chronicle the fact that 
Dockers said “Shut up!” to their own Mr. Alderman 
TILLETT, to little Bensamin, their high-strung ruler! 
Alas! the beginning of rebellion against authority is as 
the letting out of water. 

On Monday; the First of May, Captain 
CoBHaAM, of the Church 
ported to have compared Lord SaLissury to Scylla and 
Mr. GLADSTONE to Charybdis.——-On Thursday, at the 
Royal Academy, Mr. McWuirter, Mr. Woops, and Mr. 
H. Moore were elected Academicians, and Mr. Nortu 
an Associate. 
tenes, deal of correspondence appeared 
= Gafiog the early part of the week on three 
subjects, as to which we ‘have had something to say, 
and may have to say more. They were the New 
Bangorian controversy, as it has been not ill styled ; 
the wails or yelps of Undogma at the London School 
Board ; and the singular difference on a plain matter 
of fact between Mr. Bryce and Mr. Curzon, The 
former appears (a sign of grace) to have seriously taken 
to heart the plain speaking very deservedly applied to 
his misdoings as CHANCELLOR of the Ducny, and pro- 
tests that he has not packed, but “unpacked,” the 
Bench. Mr. Bryce may be referred to the celebrated 
controversy as to “ripping” and “ unripping,” and to 
a still more celebrated proverb about two blacks and 
a white. Mr. Curzon continued the correspondence 
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with justifiable asperity on Wednesday, and on the 


‘same morning a further one on another branch of the 


same subject was published between Sir FREDERICK 
MILNER and the hapless CuaNcELLOR. Mr. Bryce 


‘complained, with the curious feminine wail common 


to himself, Mr. Moruey, Sir GeorGE TREVELYAN, and 
the other University Separatists, of “‘ your letter, whose 
“tone is quite unwarrantable.” But if there is 
warranty for Mr. Bryce’s charge, how comes it that 
the demand for a copy of the indictment is unwarrant- 


able ? 
Obi Prince DonpoukorF KoRSAKOFF was a man 
* of some ability, a great Panslavist, and 
Governor-General of Bulgaria after its separation from 
Turkey.——M. Gustave Napavp, though not a very 
old man, belonged to a school of writing so cbsolete 
that he seemed to belong to anotker age. He was the 
BE£RaNGER of the Second Empire, not politically, but in 
the literary sense ; and, though far his Master’s inferior, 
had talent. Of late years he had written little or 
nothing.——Mr. WILLIAM OswWELL was known as the 
friend of Livinastone and the discoverer of Lake 
Ngami. General Dormer, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Madras army, who has died from a bad maul by a 
tiger, had done excellent service from the Crimea to 


Egypt. 
Becks. The authorized Life of Lord SHERBROOKE, 
by Mr. PatcHeTT MarTIN (2 vols. Lone- 
MANS), has appeared this week, as also an elaborate 
account of the Life and Works of Mr. Ruskin 
(2 vols. METHUEN), by the faithful Mr. CoLLINGwoop. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN have made an interesting addition 
tothe libraries of those lovers of the late Laureate who 
cannot spare twenty or thirty pounds for one small 
volume by reprinting Poems by Two Brothers. 


THE EGYPTIAN DEBATE. 


OME surprise has been expressed as to the precise 
intention of Sir CaarLes DILKE in starting the 
discussion on the occupation of Egypt, which took 
up the greater part of Monday’s sitting of the House 
of Commons; but this surprise, supposing it to be 
genuine, seems to argue short memories or slow under- 
standings. It is a very obvious policy for a person in 
Sir CuarLes Diike’s peculiar position to recall public 
attention to himself in a comparatively favcurable 
manner whenever he can. And though the capacity of 
the Gladstonian item for swallowing his own and his 
chief’s words is nearly unlimited, that very curious 
thing, human nature, probably feels itself a little 
comforted by a debate of this kind now and then. 
It is, of course, true that almost every man Jack of 
the present Ministerialist party, from the highest to 
the lowest, is pledged a dozen times over to the more 
or less speedy evacuation of Egypt. Some who re- 
member the part which Sir CuarLes himself was sup- 
to have played eleven years ago may be a 

ittle “intrigued ” at his present appearance in the 
character of scuttler; but, after all, eleven years is 
a long time. For the rest, Mr. LasoucHere’s bland 
little speech did not for once transgress the strictest 
bounds of accuracy in its reference to the undertakings 
of his party. Mr. Mor.ey is, no doubt, a little more 
deeply dipped than most others, but there is not much 
to choose. It was a capital article of indictment 
against the Mini-try with the Opposition in the last 
Parliament that it wickedly, feloniously, and without 
the fear of France before its eyes, projected an in- 


‘definite stay in Egypt. And it is certain that, since 


the Opposition beceme the Ministry, it has dipped 


itself considerably deeper into oligations to stay than 
its forerunners. 
All this was known ; but it was also known whet 


Mr. GLADSTONE would in effect reply. It is perfectly 
notorious that Lord RosEBERY will stand no nonsense 
on this Egyptian subject ; and it is equally notorious 
that, if Lord Rosesery left the Cabinet, the day of 
his leaving would be the day of notice to that Cabinet 
to quit Downing Street. There was, therefore, com- 
paratively little interest in the PRIME MINISTER’s reply, 
beyond an interest of curiosity to see how thoroughly 
he had learnt his lesson from Lord RosEsery, and how 
far he would go in repeating it without wrapping it up 
in his own inimitable verbiage. He went pretty far. 
Mr. GLapsToNE has manifested, if not throughout his 
life, yet for many years, such a sublime disregard of 
the literature of foreign policy that he probably does 
not know how constantly his own followers have insisted 
on the prerogative right of France to be consulted in 
the affairs of Egypt. And he may not have known 
what a thrill of horror must have run through those 
followers when the RosEBERY-GLADSTONE ventriloquist, 
who spoke from the Prime MINIsTER’s place on Mon- 
day, observed with utter calmness that France had no 
greater rights in the matter than any other Power. 
It is true, and it is not pity; but it is rather a pity 
that Mr. GLaDsTONE did not early impress on his news- 
paper-men, his present IRISH SECRETARY, and himself 
how true it is. We really need not discuss his speech 
in detail. Most of it might have been delivered by 
Lord Sauissury, or by any Unionist who has taken the 
trouble to acquaint himself with the affairs of Egypt 
during the last dozen years. It is unnecessary to say 
any more. 


But it is necessary to say a little more on the device 
by which some of his bewildered henchmen have en- 
deavoured to cover their amazement and disarray at 
being forced to eat all their own words, and learn by 
heart most of their adversaries’. ‘‘ Here,” cry they, 
with their instinctive Gladstonian preference for the 
thing which is not as a political weapon, “is the real 
** Imperial Government. Your Lord Saissury actu- 
“ally wanted to get out of Egypt; and our Mr, 
“ GLADSTONE has doubled the garrison, extended the 
* lease, and publicly warned all and sundry to mind 
“ their own business while we mind Egypt’s.” Now 
the suppression of truth here amounts to a very 
serious suggestion of falsehood. We were not our- 
selves violently enamoured of the DrumMonD-WoLFr 
Convention. But the perpetual right of re-entry re- 
served to England by that Convention is not to be 
passed over in this fashion, as if Lord SaLispury had not 
merely contemplated, but actually arranged, an uncon- 
ditional evacuation. Wethink it but too probable that 
even with this proviso the retirement might have 
tempted evil doers and evil designers. But it is grossly 
unfair to leave the proviso out of consideration, and it is 
quite arguable that in some ways the position of Eng- 
land, had the Convention been carried out, would have 
been stronger than at present. Our temporary with- 
drawal would have freed us once for all from the irri- 
tating shackles of promise with which Mr. GLADSTONE 
originally bound us, and which his successors (more 
scrupulous than he himself had proved himself in other 
cases) faithfully accepted. Instead of an occupation 
bound to terminate some day, if only at the coming of 
the Coqcigrues, we should have had an unlimited right 
of re-entry. We should have paid off our debts, and have 
entered into an entail of preferential succession. And 
it would have practically rested with ourselves to decide 
when to change this for a fresh occupation. To men- 
tion such a state of things in the same breath with the 
ultra-Radical plan of scuttle, is to show either the 
grossest ignorance and want of comprehension, or 
something which we fear deserves a worse name still. 
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KINGS OF CRICKET. 


N° doubt there are too many books of “ reminis- 
“cences ” in this world, especially as their charm 
seems usually to consist in mentioning famous people, 
without saying anything of interest about them. But 
once or twice in a generation it is well to have some 
reminiscences of great cricketers. In old days, only 
NykEN published anything of this kind, delightful 
memories of years when Hampshire could play Eng- 
land, when bowlers pitched wickets to suit themselves, 
when scores were small indeed, but enthusiasm was 
great. Harris, LAMBERT, ToM WALKER, Lord FREDERICK, 
were the heroes of that generation. Then came the 
mighty men chronicled by Mr. Pycrort in The Cricket 
Field. Next we had Dr. Grace's Recollections, and now 
Mr. Ricuarp Dart, the famed Notts bat, and father of 
cricketers, gives us his Kings of Cricket (ARROWSMITH). 
Mr. Dart’s style is fluent, and, if his recollections are 
often personal and about himself, why, so are those of 
A. K. H. B., Saint-Srwon, and other authors of memoirs. 
He has seen as many great bats as the Country Parson 
has known Bishops and Moderators, and we are not 
certain that the “good neighbours and very good 
“ bowlers,” as COSTER says, are not as fine company 
as the ecclesiastics. Mr. Darr was born in 1835, and he 
is still playing, and is, of course, a good judge of play. 
His memories begin with WILLIAM CLARKE, in the age of 
tall hats, when Miss MitrorD was displeased with the 
stiff and formal aspect of Lord’s, after the agilities of 
the village green. CLARKE, like Harris, brought out 
the ball from under his arm-pit; thus it came from 
as high as possible to be underhand. This is what in 
NyRren’s day was called “a high delivery,” very different 
from Mr. Sporrorta’s, and how the old players ever pro- 
jected the ball from this attitude is, we confess, a 
mystery. CLARKE’s balls “got up nasty from the 
“ pitch,” with plenty of “ work,” but how much this 
was due to the wickets of the period is another question. 

We have been told by an eye-witness that CLARKE’s 
bowling was or became a kind of roundhand; but Mr. 
Dart describes it as modelled on Harrisand the old school. 
Mr. DaFT never saw FULLER PILCH play in a match, but 
was much struck by the gracefulness of his forward play 
(which we believe he practically invented) in practice. 
Men played further forward in those days than at pre- 
sent. With Mr. Mynn (who was very like Sir WILLIAM 
Harcovrt, if we may judge by his portraits) Mr. Dzrr 
often played. He was an extremely fast bowler, being 
aman of great size and strength. According to Mr. 
Dart, and to Dr. Grace, whom he cites, fast bowling 
was better in past days than at present ; but this refers 
to a time later than Mr. Myny. Dr. Grace thinks 
GEORGE FREEMAN the most difficult bowler whom he 
ever encountered, and others corroborate this verdict. 
“The finest wicket-keeper in the world” was Tom 
Lockyer; if he was finer than Mr. McGreGcor and 
Mr. BuackHaM, his performances must have excelled 
perfection. Mr. Darr chooses CaFFYN as all round 
the best cricketer he ever knew, which is very high 
praise; at least he admired his play most. But 
we cannot suppose that practically he, or any man, 
ever equalled W.G. When Mr. Dart began to play 
in the best matches CarryN was in his prime, and 
GeEoRGE Parr not much past his best. His defence 
was clumsy, too low, so that his hands were punished ; 
but for hitting to leg he has left an immortal name. 
Nowadays he would very seldom get a ball to hit into 
“ Parr’s tree” on the Nottingham ground. He hit 


well behind the wicket, hard and low, like Mr. MircHELL 
in later seasons. He was afraid of thunder and would 
hide in a cellar during a storm, not making such good 
use of his opportunities as ATHos. His fetish was a 
very old hat-box, which he dragged about everywhere. 

Of Jutius CasaR we learn that he was once threatened 
with a revolver in America. JULIUS was conquered, 


but determined to beat, in British fashion, the first 
Yankee he met on British soil, Old Grorce Parr 
avoided difficulties by posing as a great admirer of 
American institutions. CARPENTER and HaywarpD 
came to the front about the same time as Mr. Darr. 
CARPENTER loved a lob, and used to “nurse” a slow 
bowler for a few overs, so as to get as much of him 
as possible. Parr thought Haywarp inferior to 
CARPENTER ; this is not Mr. Dart’s opinion. JACKSON 
and TARRANT were about equally fast, but Jackson 
lasted longer ; indeed, TarRANT’S exertions shortened 
his life. WiILSHER was perhaps more difficult than either, 
from his high delivery, which caused some abortive 
legislation. Mr. Darr considers Dr. E. M. Grace the 
supreme “ point” of history ; indeed, he is still diffi- 
cult to beat, and of a most audacious courage. At the 
present moment GUNN is our best bat, in Mr. Dart’s 
opinion ; and, of course, there is no more magnificent 
field. But we might linger long over this record of 
old players and young ; of old matches, larks, and prac- 
tical jokes. The cricketer’s life is, indeed, enviable ; 
yet success here, as elsewhere, is won by steadiness and 
self-denial. 


THE LORDS AND THE EVICTED TENANTS. 


ii is bad enough to have to be a Gladstonian peer ; 
it is worse to sit in the House of Lords as a 
member of a GLADSTONE Government; but to be a 
badly instructed Gladstonian Minister, put up to 
answer Lord SELBORNE and Lord ASHBOURNE on a 
question of mixed law and policy arising out of the 
relations between Mr. JoHN Morwey and his Parlia- 
mentary Irishry, must be the very mischief. Nothing 
could well be more pitiable than the position of the 
unhappy men who represent the Government in the 
Upper House on the first night of the debate raised 
by Lord Camperpown on the Evicted Tenants’ Com- 
mission, They might, they should, have been spared 
the embarrassment and indignity to which, in their 
blank ignorance of the intentions of their chief and 
the Irish SECRETARY in the matter of relieving the 
beaten Campaigners, they were inevitably subjected. 
Poor Lord Acton was thrust into the debate, knowing 
literally no more about the matter than the bare— 
the threadbare—fact that the Government do not 
intend to bring in a Bill themselves to carry out the 
recommendations of the Commission. But did the 
Government, asked Lord ARRAN, mean to take no 
steps to carry out the recommendations of the Com- 
mission ? “ My words,” said their forlorn representa- 
tive, “ were perfectly distinct. We are not going to 
“ bring in a Bill.” Whereupon his merciless heckler 
reduced him to absolute silence with the question 
whether the Government “intended to support the 
* Bill already introduced,” and was proceeding yet 
further to torture him with the question whether they 
were going to “take steps to obtain support for that 
“ Bill,” when his leader, in a state of no less confu- 
sion, interposed with an equivalent to the children’s 
declaration that they “ won’t play any more.” Lord 
KIMBERLEY did not think, he said, that “the noble 
“ Earl had any right to put question after question to 
“ his noble friend. He could not put questions in that 
“ way.” And so, when Lord Saissury had cruelly 
described the Gladstonian peers as being “silent in 
“ the negative,” they were released. 

It was a painful spectacle; and no wonder the 
victims protested to Mr. GLapsTONE and Mr, MORLEY 
against so gross a neglect of the duty of “ posting 
“ them up.” “ How,” we may imagine them indignantly 
asking, ‘can we possibly be expected to know what 
“ precise lengths you intend to go in the matter of 
“ piratical legislation, unless you tellus? We freely 
“ grant that the mere fact of this Bill of Mr. McHuca’s, 
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“ or whatever his name is, being the most impudent 
* proposal of statutory robbery that has ever been 
“ suggested even for the benefit of Irish tenants, raises 
“no sort of presumption against Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
“ directing his colleagues to support it; but, on the 
“other hand, we can hardly put it as high as a posi- 
“tive presumption in favour of his taking that 
“course. Nor is it conclusive of such an intention 
“‘on his part that Mr. Mor.ey pledged him to it 
“at a second-reading debate on Mr. McHuau's Bill 
“one Wednesday afternoon. The inconclusiveness of 
“ that fact rests, in the first place, upon the important 
‘* consideration that second-reading debates are only 
“ second-reading debates, and next on the still more 
“ significant circumstance that a Wednesday afternoon 
“is only a Wednesday afternoon. On the whole, 
“ therefore, you left us absolutely without any guidance, 
“ either general or specific, to the line which we were 
“ expected to take in this very awkward debate ; and 
“we beg that you won’t do it again.” Some such 
remonstrances as these must certainly have been lodged 
between the first half of the debate on the Friday 
of last week and its conclusion on the following 
Monday night; for Lord Spencer at the second 
sitting quite abounded in information on the Minis- 
terial plans with respect to Mr. McHuen's Bill. 
Here Ministers are going to abet robbery and 
‘there to forbear ; they will accept this piece of legis- 
lative lawlessness, and say fie! to that, and so on, and 
so on. But still the information furnished by Mr. 
Mor.ey to his noble colleagues fell short of absolute 


- completeness; for he had primed Lord KIMBERLEY 


with the statement that Ministers assented to the 
“‘fandamental principle” of Mr. McHuau’s Forcible 
Reinstatement of Fraudulent Tenants’ Bill, but had 
omitted to tell him what that fundamental principle 
was, so that when the worthy Secretary for INDIA was 
asked to define this fundamental principle, he did not 
for the life of him know what to say. The wretched 
nobleman had nothing for it but to take shots; the 
first a feeble one, but the second better than he knew, 
or, at any rate, than he meant. He said that Lord 
ASHBOURNE “ would be able to find that out from the Bill 
“ itself,” which, if it were an answer at all, would knock 
all second-reading debates on the head ; and he added 
that he “ had not the slightest doubt that the funda- 
“‘ mental principle was apparent to every Irish land- 
“ lord and tenant.” That we quite believe to be true— 
it is, in fact, “‘ dreadful true,” like the existence of the 
snakes in the American Eden; but the trouble is 
that the fundamental principle, so easily recognizable 
by Irish landlords and tenants, is not so easily avowable 
‘by the Government of a civilized country. There would 
have been precisely the same sort of difficulty in giv- 
ing legislative sanction to the “ principle” tacitly 
affirmed by the highwayman when he introduces himself 
‘to the traveller, which yet is perfectly “ apparent to,” 
and well understood by, both parties to the inter- 
view. 


The chief interest of the two days’ debate in the 
House of Lords centred mainly in the practical ques- 
tion to which Lord Acton and Lord KIMBERLEY were 
at such a loss for an answer. There is a natural curiosity 
to know how much deeper the Government mean to 
plunge themselves in the bog of Irish lawlessness ; their 
past adventures in that doleful morass have been amply 
discussed already. Nevertheless, there is always a certain 
intellectual pleasure to be had from the renewed discussion 
of a matter of this kind in the House of Lords. For 
that House is, perhaps, at its best in debating a broad 
question of legislative policy and principle. It is 
strong in lawyers of the “jurist” as distinguished 
from the advocate type; its discussions are mostly 
confined to the speakers who know what they are talk- 
ing about, and it is as a body absolutely inaccessible to 


those vulgar arts of the rhetorician of which every 
successive House of Commons seems to be more at the 
mercy than its predecessors. Hence, in spite of all 
that has been said elsewhere on the conduct of the 
Government in appointing the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission, and on the extraordinary fashion in which 
that body conducted its inquiries, we could ill have 
spared either Lord SELBorne’s or Lord SaLispury’s 
speech on the subject. The former’s description of 
the appointment of the Commission, as “ the most un- 
“ constitutional act which had been done since the 
“ reign of JAMEs II.,” has provoked the contemptuous 
criticism of that peculiar variety of University Ex- 
tension student who nowadays seems to do most of the 
political writing for the Gladstonian press, and who has 
duly informed the foremost of living English lawyers 
that the Commission has no power of itself to reinstate 
the evicted tenants, or to alter their existing relations 
with their landlords. For which information Lord 
SELBORNE will, no doubt, be duly grateful; and to 
avoid causing this intellectually weak brother to offend, 
he may be willing so far to modify the application of 
his remarks as to extend it from the appointment of 
the Commission to the whole Ministerial policy to 
which that was a preliminary step. A body, appointed 
by the sole authority of the Crown, has been em- 
powered to hold an ex parte inquisition into the 
subject-matter of certain contracts, now determined, 
for the purpose of providing a sham justification 
for forcibly reviving those contracts by statutory 
enactment and replacing the parties, against the will 
of one of them, under their obligations. If than 
that transaction, looked at as a whole, any graver 
outrage upon private liberties and rights has been 
committed by Sovereign, Minister, or Parliament 
during the last two centuries, the University Exten- 
sion student would oblige by pointing it out. The 
LorpD CHANCELLOR, who might be imagined likely to 
have a precedent ready if any such exists, was quite 
unable to cite anything in the nature of a decent 
parallel. Lord Satissury happily described his speech 
as an “uncomfortable” one ; and uncomfortable it was, 
with all the discomfort of a man who felt himself to be 
making havoc, between afternoon tea and dinner-time, 
of every principle which he is bound to respect him- 
self and to enforce upon others between the hours of 


ten and four. 


THE CANDID FRIEND. 


congratulate Mr. LaBoucHERE on his recovery. 

His short speech on the occupation of Egypt, in 

which he reappeared in his favourite character of the 
candid friend of Mr. GLAapsToNE and the Government, 
shows that he is regaining his spirits. Since the for- 
mation of the present Ministry, which he disinterest- 
edly declared on Monday evening had given him great 
satisfaction, he has been as chapfallen as YORICK’S 
skull, and his grinning has had something of the 
death’s-head character of that venerable stage pro- 
perty. His gibes, his gambois, and his flashes of 
merriment, which were wont to set the Radical 
party in a roar, vanished. After the celebrated 
interview with the emissary from Carlton Gardens, 
or rather from 67 Lombard Street, Mr. LABOUCHERE 
became a sadder, we fear not a wiser, but certainly 
a less amusing, man. He has apparently become 
aware that he had jested and gibed himself out of the 
chances of office. If he had been a solemn and silent 
impostor, he might have had the Post Office, or some 
other of the minor Cabinet places. Of late, therefore, 
though he has much wit, he has been very shy of 
showing it. He has allowed himself to be whipped 
to heel, after a display of independence feebler 
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even than that exhibited by Mr. Saunpers. There 
seemed some danger of his being supplanted as 
the Radical humourist by Dr. Roperrt WALLACE. 
This was difficult to bear. Mr. LasoucHERE has made a 
strenuous effort to take himself, and to get the public 
to take him, seriously. So the late Mr. BucksToNnE once 
attempted the character of IaGo (“seriously”), as the 
playbill found it necessary to announce in parentheses. 
But he was very dull. Mr. LapoucHere’s experi- 
ments in a style of art for which he was constitu- 
tionally unfitted has had a similar result. The 
attempt of a man to transform himself is likely to end 
in an involuntary transformation, such as that which 
crowned the ambition of that variety performer, 
Bottom the weaver. 


Mr. LaBOUCHERE appears to have become aware of 
the risk which he ran, or his temperament has at last 
proved stronger than his resolution. A feeble revival 
of his old jocosity was apparent a week or two ago, 
when, affecting ignorance of the name of the eminent 
economist, M. DE Mo.inari, he asked whether the 
authority cited was M. APOLLINARIS. This was not 
much above Sir WiLrrip Lawson's level ; but it was a 
beginning, a symptom of convalescence. Further im- 
provement was manifested in his speech last Monday 
on Sir CHartes DILke’s motion for terminating our 
occupation of Egypt. Possibly Mr. LanoucHEre took 
warning from that melancholy performance and the 
impression which it made on the House of Commons. 
A statesman cannot maintain, still less regain, if 
by any chance he has lost it, his position in the 
Radical y by voluntarily descending to the in- 
tellectual level of its least intelligent members. 
If Sir Cuartes DiLke chose to speak much as Mr. 
ALPHEUS CLEoPHAS Morton might have done, and 
actually did, that was no reason why Mr. LABOUCHERE 
should assume the headgear of Mr. SAMUEL STOREY. 
Sir DiLke’s recitations from the Blue-Books 
can hardly have imposed upon himself. The argu- 
ment which he based upon them involved a confusion 
which can scarcely have been other than voluntary 
between the dictum simpliciter and the dictum secun- 
dum quid. <A proposal to retire under conditions is 
the negation of a proposal to retire when those con- 
ditions have not been realized ; and the reservation of 
a right to return under certain circumstances absolutely 
forbids evacuation when the dangers which would com- 
pel return exist in an acute form at the very moment of 
the suggested retirement. Sir CHARLES DILKE’s intimate 
relations with certain French politicians are well known ; 
and we do not doubt that he honestly holds that a good 
understanding with France is of more importance to 
England than any interests we may have in Egypt, 
and outweighs the obligations we owe to her people. 


As for Mr. Guapstone, his speech, allowing for 
the English in which it was couched, might have 
been made by Lord Satispury, or even by Lord 
Rosesery. Sir Epwarp Grey can have found no- 
thing in it to correct. Its chief importance was as 
showing that, in domestic politics as in foreign policy, 
the principles on which Mr. GLapsTONE has gained 
office are not those by which he endeavours to keep 
it. Mr, Lasoucnere obviously made mockery of his 
revered chief by emphasizing the contrast between the 
two sets of opinions, while sarcastically affirming their 
identity. His reference to the sentiments, not only 
of the pashas, but of the fellahs, of Egypt on subjects 
which no fellah understands, reduced the doctrine of 
nationality to an absurdity. His ridicule of the do- 
cility with which Mr, Jonny and Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt trotted after him into the lobby while they 
were in opposition was not quite consistent with his 
acceptance of Mr. GLaDSTONE’s speech as satisfactory ; 
nor does it come with a good grace from so thoroughly 
broken in a party hack as Mr UasoucHere has 


shown himself to be. Mr. GLADSTONE seems to have 
received these sallies much as LEAR received the home- 
thrusts of his Fool, with a mixture of amusement and 


pain. 


THE MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


R. GLADSTONF'’S final decision to vote in favour 
of the principle of a compulsory eight hours’ 
limit to work in mines cannot really have surprised 
anybody—not even the Miners’ Federation, which 
actually lamented the other day—in irony, no doubt— 
that he had taken the side of the minority in this. 
question. It is not Mr. GLADSTONE’s way to side with 
minorities—not for long at least; not longer than is. 
necessary to give point to his conversion to the majo- 
rity. In this question of interference with the freedom. 
of adult labour he has gone through the now familiar 
process of development. First, opposition on the 
und of principle when the demand is new, weak, 
not likely to influence an election ; then opposition on 
the ground of expediency as the demand grows stronger; 
then an open mind when it is becoming really con- 
siderable ; then a vote for the principle, with safe- 
guards and reservations, when it has an important 
body of support in Parliament; finally, acceptance 
pure and simple. Mr. GLADSTONE was brought to the 
ante-penultimate stage by his mining constituents in 
Midlothian. On Wednesday he reached the pen- 
ultimate stage, and will in due course take the last 
step. This Session may possibly leave him with a few 
reservations to resign in consideration of support to 
be given to his Irish policy ; but that is a detail. 


The debate of Wednesday was a repetition in little 
of what has now become the standing model cf the 
House of Commons for the second reading of a Bill. 
On the one side was the stock appeal to sentiment and 
incessant repetition of the assertion that certain for- 
midable persons are thundering at the door. On the 
other was at least the attempt to argue from fact and 
experience. Sentiment and the knocking at the door 
carried the majority. With some variations, of which 
the most ingenious may stand to the credit of Lord 
Ranpoten CHURCHILL, the speakers on the side of the 
majority were content to repeat or amplify the conten- 
tion of Mr. Woops, who fathers the Bill. If it is right, 
said Mr. Woops, that men should only work eight 
hours in mines, how can it be wrong that an eight 
hours’ day should be established by law? If, to vary the 
form of the problem a little, eight hours in a coal 
mine makes a good day’s work, how can it be wrong 
to make a law prohibiting a longer day, even if the 
miner’s labour cannot be limited without disturbance 
to the industry of the country and final loss to himself. 
Sir A. Hickman gave Mr. Woops and others an example 
of the way in which their nostrum may turn to the 
disadvantage of the men themselves. In Warwickshire 
the miner only works four days in the week. If his 
day is to be limited, he may well, in order to earn the 
same amount of money, be compelled to work on five. 
The supporters of the Bill assert, indeed, that it will 
not produce any serious diminution of the output, nor 
affect the pay of the men. The first contention is 
confuted by experience, and the second is as flagrant 
an example of mere prophecy as has been supplied 
by any of the speeches in support of the Home 
Rule Bill—and it is impossible to put it more 
strongly than that. If men work less, they will, 
as experience proves, produce less. It is true, no 
doubt, that a very long day, which leaves men ex- 
hausted, may produce no more than a shorter day 
which does not overtax the labourer, This may par- 
ticularly be the case when the shortening of the day 
has been accompanied by improvements in machinery. 
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But it is not maintained that the day’s work of the 
miners is anywhere so long as to overtax them. Eight 
hours has been chosen as the universal limit on mainly 
arbitrary and sentimental grounds. That it is already 
the rule in many mining districts shows that it has 
practical local advantages ; but it is thoroughly Radical 
and “ Jacobin” to maintain that it ought never to be 
exceeded, even when it entails industrial disadvantages, 
and the limitation is unwelcome to the men them- 
selves. 

Much was naturally said on Wednesday of the 
nature and extent of the support given to the Bill by 
the men, and of their opposition to it. The scope for 
contrary assertions on these important points is great, 
and experienced witnesses are found contradicting one 
another. That most of the miners who have expressed 
any opinion are in favour of the Bill, and that the 
great majority of the class have expressed no opinion 
at all, seem to be the two fixed points. It is also 
tolerably clear that the supporters of the Bill on both 
sides will have nothing to say to the local option, 
which is Mr. GLapstone’s chief reservation—kept to 
be given up when surrender is advisable. One of their 
contentions will hardly tend to modify the opposition 
of the Durham and Northumberland miners. They 
assert that these men are opposed to the Bill be- 
cause it would apply to the boys, which would be 
inconvenient to themselves, because they secure a short 
day by inflicting an over-long one on their sons and 
younger brothers. Therefore, say the supporters of 
the Bill, it is absurd to allow of local option, because 
the very class which is to be protected will have no 
vote. If we once agree, as the House of Commons did 
on Wednesday, that natural piety requires an eight 
hours’ limit, there is force in the contention. But if 
the House of Commons is to embark on the realization 


-of Utopia, it has work before it. To be sure, this is 
-obvious to Lord RanpoLpx CHURCHILL, who has shaken 


off the dusty platitudes of laissez faire, and hails the 
dawn of a happier day. We have seen many hailers 
of the dawn who have been severely shocked at what 
the day brought. 


THE CITY AND THE HOME RULE BILL. 


Wwe it not for their one fatal disqualification of 
belonging to the propertied classes, the demon- 
stration of the London citizens who assembled in the 
Guildhall, last Wednesday, to protest against the 
Home Rule Bill might deserve the attention even of 
the Prime Minister. Nearly every one of the names 
of best-known association with commercial enterprise, 
and of highest repute for judgment and knowledge in 
commercial affairs, is to be found in the list of those 
present at the meeting; and nothing but what Mr. 


- CHAMBERLAIN leniently calls the paradox of the conten- 


tion that those only who have managed their private 
business with success are thereby incapacitated from 
pronouncing a judgment on questions of public policy, 
can be pleaded in excuse for Mr. GLapsronr’s pre- 
tended indifference to their opinion. A pretence, of 
course, it is; for, largely as the author of the Home 
Rule Bill has relied upon rhetorical flummery in push- 
ing that measure to a second reading, he knows that 
the time is coming when that resource will fail 
him, when he will have to face facts and figures 
in Committee, and when the good word of any 
single man of business with a reputation to lose 
would be of priceless value to him. If, for instance, he 
«ould get half a dozen Directors of the Bank of England 
to pledge their credit as experts to the financial success 
of a Home Rule settlement on the lines of the Bill, we are 
apt to think that Mr. GLapsTone would readily waive 
his objection to their competency as belonging to the 
propertied classes. 


He knows too well, however, that to procure any 
such certificate as this is, and has been from the first, 
a hopeless impossibility; but if he ever did cherish 
a visionary hope of converting business men to a 
belief in the finance of his Irish project, he will 
abandon it now. No part of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
eloquent and stirring speech at the Guildhall told 
with more efféct upon his audience than his 
exposure of the preposterous arrangement under 
which Ireland, after being relieved to the extent of 
2,000,000l. a year of her just contribution to Imperial 
expenditure, is nevertheless set—and started—on the 
high road to bankruptcy. The purely formal dilemma, 
at the bifurcation of which Mr. AsquiTH endeavoured, 
in his academic speech, to plant the Unionist critics of 
Mr. GLapsToNe’s finance, can be avoided, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has avoided it, with perfect ease. The 
reason why a Government of Ireland which costs less 
by two millions a year than her present Government 
would lead her straight to bankruptcy is to be found 
in the simple fact that the proposed new régime would 
be a Government by a widely different set of persons 
on as widely different a set of principles. If, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN bluntly put it, “you are so foolish as to 
“ give to Ireland the expensive luxury of an in- 
“ capable Government, you must at least do Ire- 
“land the justice to provide beforehand for its 
“ extravagance, and you must find many millions 
“ sterling for it to waste or play with.” That the 
Government which Mr. GLADSTONE proposes to inflict 
on Ireland would be incapable and improvident to the 
last degree is a proposition which, until Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself undertook to make out the contrary, would 
have been regarded by everybody on this side of St. 
George’s Channel as self-evident. The men who would 
form that Government are cursed with every moral and 
intellectual defect from which, by itself or in combination, 
incapacity and improvidence can beinferred. Not one 
of them, with perhaps the single exception of Mr. 
Sexton, who is far from being in the first rank among 
them in point of influence, has ever shown any 
indication of administrative capacity. They are 
divided by furious rivalries and animosities, which 
they pursue with absolute recklessness of the effects 
which may be produced. And they hold the obligations 
not only of law but of common honesty in contempt. 
They have sufficiently shown their quality, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN observed, by reducing the most prosperous 
newspaper in Ireland within the space of a few months 
to the condition recently made public ; but, if their 
competence were as great as their incompetence, the 
task which Mr. GLapsToNE wishes to set them would 
be none the less beyond their strength. The promises 
they have made to their deluded countrymen, the 
programme which they have dangled before the eyes 
of the Irish tenant farmer, could not possibly be 
fulfilled without the power of drawing, in Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S phrase, on a “bottomless purse,” in- 
stead of that which alone will be at their 
disposal, a purse with a hole in the bottom of it. No- 
where, in either hemisphere of the world, has the 
administration of Irishmen proved anything but a 
costly affair to the community governed by them ; and 
nowhere else in the world has the experiment of Irish 
administration been tried under so many conditions 
making for failure, and with so total an absence of 
those which might contribute to success, as it would 
be tried in Ireland if Mr. GLapsrone’s ridiculous Bill 
were to be accepted by Parliament. To such an 
audience as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had last Wednesday 
these objections alone would be fatal. If the surrender 
to Nationalism were not, as he showed it to be, a 
shameful breach of honour, its mere folly is flagrant 
enough to array against it the business instinct of 
every man of business in the kingdom. 
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STRIKERS’ RIGHTS. 


HE British working-man who feels himself 
aggrieved has quietly established the right to in- 
timidate. So much is the one thing made quite clear 
by the Hull strike, and the corresponding, though 
comparatively insignificant, disturbances in the Victoria 
Dock. We use the word “quietly” advisedly, and 
without overlooking the fact that the thing has been 
done with much shouting, a great deal of violence to 
the person, and some arson. These are certainly noisy 
methods enough. None the less, it has quietly—that 
is to say, without express discussion—come to be 
taken for granted that workmen who do not choose to 
work have a right to put workmen who do, in bodily 
fear, and to subject them to the necessity of working 
under police protection and living shut off in barracks. 
It is no answer to say that the protection is given, or 
that Mr. AsquitTH has not yet been bullied by Mr. KEIR 
HARDIE into withdrawing the soldiers and extra police 
from Hull. The point is that no other class is allowed, 
day after day, to menace those whom it elects to 
persecute with absolute impunity. If the lower- 
division clerks in, say, the Board of Trade were, in 
the sacred name of equality, to strike against the 
privileges of the upper-division clerks (and on good 
modern Trade Union principles, we do not see why 
they should not), if they were to collect behind the 
Banquetting Hall, with loud declarations of their in- 
tention to bump the higher officials on the pedestal 
of the statue of Witi1AM III., would it be thought 
enough that these eminently respectable gentlemen 
were seen safe into the office by a detachment of the 
Guards? We imagine not. 

Yet this is now tacitly taken to be quite natural, 
and even legitimate, when workmen do it. Mr. AsquiTH 
has to take his courage with both hands when he 
refuses to withdraw the troops and the police from 
Hull, and Mr. Munpetua has to make an effort when 
he declares that it is not the business of the Govern- 
ment to interfere in a private quarrel. On common- 
sense principles it would appear to be the business of 
the Government to interfere when one party is openly 
threatening the other. It ought to proceed against 
those who employ the threats by every legal means in 
its power. By failing to exert itself it condones and 
encourages violence. Moreover, it makes the repelling 
of violence by violence, which is civil war on a small 
scale, almost a necessity. It is absurd to jammer 
about the purchase of revolvers and life-preservers in 
Hull, when so many orderly people have to trust to 
them for their defence. We have every sympathy 
with the Ulstermen who made such an example of the 
three picket blackguards who attacked them last 
Thursday ; but ought Ulstermen on their way to their 
lawful work to be subjected to these risks? The 
Hull strike is a very good test case. All witnesses 
who speak with authority agree that there are more 
men receiving strike pay than would be at work if 
there had been no quarrel between Messrs. WILSON 
and the Dockers’ Union, Now this is a very signifi- 
cant fact. Fora large proportion of the strikers the 
question is not whether they will work on these terms 
or on those, but whether they will draw strike pay and 
do nothing, or do nothing and draw no pay atall, It 
is their interest to prolong the strike by the free use of 
intimidation and violence if necessary, or even by pre- 
ference, and that is exactly what they are doing. It is 
notorious that many members of the Union would be glad 
enough to go back to work if they dared. An organi- 
zation which can be used for such a purpose as this 
has ceased to be a legitimate Union for the mutual 
help and protection of workmen, and has become a 
piece of machinery for the purpose of promoting mob 
violence—that is to say, a disorderly pest. 

It is true that its powers for mischief are limited by 


its poverty. As it has been very badly managed, and 
has wasted a great deal of money on electioneering 
and travelling expenses for the benefit of high-strung 
Democrats pushing their fortunes in the world, the 
Hull Union is bankrupt. The strike pay comes from the 
pockets of men in other parts who could not continue to 
contribute if they gave up work. Therefore, we see that 
the leaders are so far strongly against any attempt to 
bring about a general strike. But this only proves 
that the Hull Union is a comparatively weak pest. 
None the less it has been the means of reducing the 
shipping business of Hull by nearly a half, and will 
burden the rates of the town heavily in future. The 
fires which it bas notoriously caused may well be 
found to represent the least part of the loss it has 
inflicted on the town. It would be interesting to 
hear what good it has done to the workmen to com- 
pensate for all this mischief. Its example has ap- 
parently stirred up some of the London Dockers, 
who would rather loaf on strike pay than work for 
more, to make a disturbance in the Victoria Dock. 
Something may be forgiven to this folly for the amus- 
ing scene of Monday, when the would-be idlers at the 
expense of others were first advised by Mr. TILLETT to 
keep quiet, and help their brothers at Hull, and then, 
when they proved recalcitrant, were told that they had 
sworn to obey their leaders and must obey. They 
replied with all the candour of the masses, by express- 
ing opinions of Mr. TiLLErt which would raise a stir, 
indeed, if they came from the classes. Unhappily the 
rule has been that the men do obey their leaders 
blindly, and as these leaders have become political 
agitators, this docility makes them masters of a for- 
midable machinery for purposes of agitation. 


THE INDIAN ARMIES. 


VERY obstinately hopeful person might quote 
the tardy attempt to effect the very necessary 
change proposed to be made by the Madras and Bombay 
Armies Bill as a proof of the conservative character of 
the English. Here, he might say, is a change which is 
theoretically for the better, and has been proved by 
experience to be not only desirable, but necessary. Yet 
ou see how unwilling these English are to make it. 
The complete amalgamation of the armies of India, and 
the abolition of any semblance of division of command, 
isa measure which has been recommended for years by 
Viceroys and their advisers. During all this period the 
evil consequences of the present system have been de- 
monstrated from Afghanistan to Upper Burmah. Yet 
this mere alteration of the machinery, in which no ques* 
tion of principle is concerned, has been resisted with per- 
tinacity and success. For this there have been reasons, 
of which some are respectable, and others are-—let us say 
human. The division was the old system under which 
great things were done, and if any man argued from 
this premiss to the conclusion that the deeds were the 
consequence of the system, we do not know that he 
could fairly be called ridiculous. Then the division 
provided two commands, which if not exactly adapted 
for a cavalier grown weary of the wars, were yet not 
very arduous, and were of acceptable dignity and 
emolument, pleasant to hold, and encouraging to the 
officer who could hope to hold them. 

On merely general principles, a division of military 
command has become an absurdity since the whole 
Indian Peninsula has fallen, directly or indirectly, 
under English rule. The comparatively new danger to 
which Lord Kimpervey referred, with commendable 

inness of speech, as “the approach to the frontiers 
* of India of a Great Power,” would of itself be enough 
to make the concentration of all military authority in 
one hand absolutely necessary. It is true that the 
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Commander-in-Chief does already exercise effective 
powers over the armies of Bombay and Madras ; 
but this is only a further reason for getting rid of 
what has become a largely formal division. Besides, 
enough remained to cause a certain amount of in- 
coherence. Even a little of such an evil is too much 
at a time when the whole armed force of India 
may have to be used for one object. The practical 
consequences of keeping the Madras and Bombay 
armies on foot as separate forces have been so flagrant 
as scarcely to call for repetition. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon them in any invidious sense. If any army 
is recruited from a district which is, and has been, in 
profound peace for some generations, if its officers 
and its men have no means of acquiring experience, 
if this army is then suddenly called upon to take a 
part in actual fighting under trying circumstances, it 
is easy to see what is likely to happen. 


The Duke of CamBrinGE, with his usual candour, 
confessed, on Thursday, that he had been converted 
from the faith which had been instilled into him by 
Lord Napier of Macpa.a, Sir Henry Norman, and 
Field-Marshal Harngs, to the faith which is held by 
Lord Rosgerts and, we imagine, by all the best military 
authorities on India of less than a certain seniority. 
It may therefore be considered as settled that the 
worn-out distinction between the armies of the Presi- 
dencies will cease. When the Committee stage is 
reached, we shall understand better why the Govern- 
ment has decided to exclude the officer commanding 
the military districts of Bombay and Madras from a 
seat in the councils of the Presidency. The clause 
is manifestly very unpopular with the military 
members of the House of Lords. It is, however, 
not in any degree necessary to wait for the Com- 
mittee stage in order to decide that the Duke of 
CAMBRIDGE was thoroughly right in expressing a hope 
that this Bill will not prevent the employment of por- 
tions of each army on the frontier. It is, as he said, 
desirable that every portion of the army should come in 
occasional contact with “ hostile or dangerous elements.” 
If the Bill is not to provide that this experience 
shall be put within the reach of all the Indian 
armies, we fail to see for what purpose it is to be passed. 
The chief reason for passing it is that under the pre- 
sent condition of things one of the Indian armies has 
been wholly and another has been very largely debarred 
for years from any experience which would save it from 
the danger of degeneration. It is precisely in order 
that the three Indian armies may be the more rapidly 
and effectually turned into one, which shall be of 
trustworthy quality all through, that the Bill is accept- 
able to us. To remove the formal divisions, and yet 
leave those differences of training and experience which 
constitute the real evil to be amended, would be the 
height of folly. We do not say that it would be, on 
that account, a novelty in the history of our Army 
Reform—quite the reverse ; but we are resigned to let 
that tradition drop. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GARRICK CLUB, 


Grae years ago an attempt was made to revive an in- 

terest in the drama at Cambridge, which does not de- 
serve the complete oblivion into which it has fallen. We 
have grown accustomed to date the theatrical life of Cam- 
bridge from the foundation of the A.D.C., but it really 
began much sooner. Early in the seventeenth century, of 
course, there existed in the University a veritable passion 
for stage-plays, which has left its mark upon literature in 
the form of Albumazar and Lingua, The Return from Par- 
nassusand Lubyrinthus. There were play-actings, not only 
in college halls, but at the “ Eagle and Child” and at the 
Falcon.” But later on the interest in the stage, discouraged 


as it was by the University authorities, dwindled to no- 
thing. The original Barnwell Theatre dated from the last 
years of the eighteenth century, and under the enterprising 
Mr. Smith, who was appointed manager in 1815, when the 
new theatre was opened, dramatic art began to flourish anew 
in Cambridge. In 1827 Mr. Smith became lessee, and one 
of his first acts was to secure a visit from that “great 
creature,” Mr. Macready. 

Macready’s stay in Cambridge extended over a sufficient 
length of time to enable town and gown to see him in six of his 
most famous parts, Macbeth and Othello being of the number. 
His visit did very much to revive an interest in the stage, 
and as a direct result of it was founded, though not until 
1830, a dramatic Society under the name of the Shakspeare 
Club. Of this, the earliest society of the kind in Cambridge, 
but little account has been preserved. Its president was 
Mr. William Haddon Smith, a great enthusiast; “ but 
many disagreeable circumstances occurred,” and the Shak- 
speare Club ceased to exist. Out of its ashes arose the 
really flourishing and creditable Society to which we desire 
to recall the memory of our readers. On July 13, 1833, 
a number of gentlemen met at the “Hoop” to form a 
theatrical Society which should bear the name of the Cam- 
bridge Garrick Club. The object of this Society was stated 
to be “the diffusion of a taste for polite literature and 
rational amusement.” Mr. John Rickard Barker, of 
Christ's, was elected president, Mr. W. H. Smith secretary, 
and these officers were supported by fifteen other members. 


The first thing done was to make an arrangement with 
the lessee of the Barnwell Theatre for the use of the Society, 
and the second was to elect Mr. James Sheridan Knowles 
an honorary member and to claim his protection for the 
club. Each of these steps was taken with success. After 
sixty years the value of the patronage of Sheridan Knowles 
may not seem great, but in 1833 that worthy person 
loomed as a big figure on the dramatic horizon. His “ un- 
rivalled genius as a dramatic poet” was not questioned, and 
he really deserved gratitude, in the decadence of the British 
stage, for what was rather pompously styled “ his strenuous 
efforts to restore the English drama toits former state of moral 
excellence and intellectual pre-eminence.” It is not, perhaps, 
saying much for poetic drama in the Georgian age; but it 
is true that Knowles had been the most successful of modern 
tragic dramatists. His career had been a blaze of triumphs, 
culminating in what was long regarded as the most moving 
drama written in English since Otway, The Hunchback. 
If to us the poetry of Knowles has grown to seem Massinger 
and water, if even then Sir Edward Bulwer was preparing 
to excel him on his own ground, there is no doubt that in 
1833 the name of Sheridan Knowles was one to conjure by, 
and the Cambridge Garrick Club did wisely to put them- 
selves under its protection. 

The great man was affability itself, and on the 21st of 
September “the Members of the Club gave an elegant 
entertainment to James Sheridan Knowles, Esq., at the 
Hoop Hotel.” The Society by this time had more than 
doubled its numbers, and the visit of the poet still further 
quickened its vitality. Mr. Knowles acknowledged the 
zeal of his hosts in an “animated speech,” the matter of 
which has, unhappily, not been preserved. He did, how- 
ever, generously offer to act for them for the benefit of the 
manager of the Barnwell Theatre, and was then and there 
pinned down to a promise to appear as the hero in his own 
extremely popular tragedy of Viryinius. Accordingly the 
week after he came back to Cambridge for that purpose, 
and “the Theatre was crowded to excess to witness his 
personation.” Things now looked extremely well, and it 
was believed that England had her eye on the new Society, 
The hope was freely expressed that “under the auspices of 
the Cambridge Garrick Club the drama may in a few years 
be raised from its present sickly and unnatural state to 
healthful and vigorous convalescence.” There is no question 
that it was a useful protest against the extremely gross and 
lethargic state into which the London drama had fallen, It 
was a movement in favour of dramatic literature as opposed 
to the tinsel and gewgaws which were in fashion the leg- 
shows, the animal exhibitions, the “ feasts,” and the “cou 
des lances” with which Mr. Bunn fed a dull and Pho. 
multitude. 

But the Garrick Club all this time had not contrived 
one performance on its own account. On the 8th of 
January, 1834, for the benefit of Addenbrooke's Hospital, 
it essayed its first appearance. Again Sheridan Knowles 
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came to its help, with an address in heroic couplet, “ written 
expressly for that occasion ” :— 

While bigot cant the noble art decries 

Which lost to man, his proudest pattern dies, 

Refits the sons of Cam’s scholastic seat 

The cause of every muse to vindicate. 
So obscurely, but encouragingly, sang the author of Virginius- 
The curtain then rose, and the members of the Club 
appeared in Zhe Rivals, concluding appropriately with 
Garrick’s farce of The Irish Widow. The performance 
passed off without failure, if without very brilliant success, 
and two days later the same actors appeared in Zhe School 
of Reform and More Blunders than One. According to 
the contemporary reports, they had by this time gained 
assurance, and the newspapers declared the acting to be 
“far, very far beyond our most sanguine expectation.” 
The Club was now fairly started on its successful career, 
and for its further triumphs we must refer to a scarce 
volume (Zhe Album of the Cambridge Garrick Club. Cam- 
bridge: published for the Society by W. H. Smith, Rose 
Crescent, 1836), in which the long roll of its triumphs is 
duly entered. These culminated on the 2nd of August, 
1836, in the performance of Virginius by Mr. Macready, 
“who is justly esteemed the first Tragedian of the present 
day. It was an honour which the most sanguine member 
of the Club hardly dared venture to anticipate ; but when 
once conferred, it involved them in a debt of gratitude, the 
remembrance of which, while the Society lasts, time will be 
unable to efface.” An elegant testimonial of the gratitude 
of the Club, in the shape of a silver cup, was two months 
later received by the eminent tragedian with equal surprise 
and gratification. 

In thus coming up to Cambridge to act for the Garrick 
Club, Macready had been actuated by a very kind impulse. 
A year before he had been proposed as a honorary member, 
and in warmly and frankly accepting the election, he had 
described the members of the Society as “ friends and lovers 
of my neglected art.” His courtesy and encouragement 
showed themselves in many ways, and served to cheer the 
Club under one or two snubs; for Mr. Richard Lalor Shiel, 
M.P., once famous as the author of Zvadne, had refused the 
honorary membership, and so had George Colman, who was, 
indeed, in the last year of his long life. On the other hand, 
Charles Kemble, Braham, Miss Mitford, Liston, Dibdin, and 
Talfourd, all at different periods, accepted honorary mem- 
bership of the Society, and Douglas Jerrold, in acknowledg- 
ing and accepting the honour, expressed himself in terms 
which must have been highly gratifying to the young Cam- 
bridge men. He wrote on the 5th of February, 1836 :— 

“T feel much gratification at being found worthy of ad- 
mission into a Society the enlightened objects of which are 
the encouragement of dramatic literature, in opposition to a 
state of things at present warring with its very existence. 
When translation, spectacle, and foreign opera have all but 
excluded the intellect of the country from the theatre, it is 
cheering to find a body such as the Cambridge Garrick Club 
actively strong in the good cause, strenuously supporting 
‘the simple way, the good old plan.’” 

In spite of all this encouragement from without and zeal 
within, the Cambridge Garrick Club came to nothing. It 

roduced no actor, it developed no dramatist, and by-and- 

ye, as movements at a University are so apt to do, it sank 
and flickered out. Yet its memory deserves to be revived, 
if only for the excellence of its motives, and the service 
which it undoubtedly rendered in preparing the way for 
better things. Ata moment which was perhaps the very 
darkest which our dramatic life has seen, it lighted a lamp 
of theatrico-literary enthusiasm in a great University. It 
bore up the hands of those who, like Macready, were fight- 
ing an unequal battle against vulgarity and privilege ; it 
helped to break down the bitter academic prejudice against 
the stage in any form; it reproved and discouraged the 
mechanical elements which were eating into the very life of 
the London theatres, It is not right that the Cambridge 
Garrick Club should be utterly forgotten. 


PICTURES AND ARMOUR AT CHRISTIE'S. 


HE first great sale of the season—namely, that of last 
Saturday—was not marked by any wonderful bidding. 
Picture-dealers feel the present depression like other people, 
and all the persuasive eloquence 


Mr. Woods was lavi 


in vain upon an apathetic audience. The first pictures sold 
were those of the late Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, of Childwall 
Hall, near Liverpool, and two or three smaller collections 
were included in the Catalogue. The Childwall Hall gallery 
contained five Turners. The prices realized by these works 
were very instructive. The first, a little water-colour of 
some brilliancy, yet on the whole of a commonplace character, 
was sold for 21/.—an absurd sum, if we think of what some 
of Turner's work is worth. Then followed two very lovely 
but completely unfinished sketches, apparently of the Rigi, 
but catalogued as Italian landscapes, good examples of 
Turner's method of open-air work, and they were 
knocked down at 78/. ros. and 37/. 16s. respectively. 
Among the oil-paintings were two other examples of 
the master. One was “Crichton Castle,” an exquisite 
= of work, all woods and valleys, with a soft afternoon 
over everything, apparently of about the same period 
as the famous “Crossing the Brook” in the National 
Gallery, painted in 1815. Somebody obtained a great 
bargain when this lovely picture was knocked down at 
199/. 108. It was much cheaper than the next canvas— 
it would be untruthful to call it “picture.” This was 
catalogued as “ The Avalanche,” and might have been given 
any other name, as, indeed, the auctioneer acknowledged. 
It was one of those vague and formless harmonies of 
brilliant colour which were found in Turner’s studio after 
his death. This one, apparently, was not deemed worthy 
even of the cellars at the National Gallery, yet a bidder at 
175 guineas was now found for it. There were two 
examples of a rare, and, it must be acknowledged, very 
unequal painter, Dyce. One was too obviously an imitation 
of the early Italian school, “ Moses and Jethro’s Daughters,” 
and only fetched 13/. 13s. The other was more pleasing, 
but, regarded as a Dyce, not up to the mark and very hard. 
“Jacob and Rachel” was put up at rool. and sold for 
299/. 5s. The more remarkable pictures by Sir J. E. 
Millais were “The Wolf's Den” and “ Dropped from the 
Nest,” a very awkwardly posed girl, very inharmoniously 
coloured. The first, an early work, black in the shadows 
and hot in colour, represented some children at play 
with a fur rug, and fetched 220/. 108. The other did 
not seem to find much favour; and, though it was put 
up at sool., after very languid bidding it was knocked 
down—some said bought in—at 1,200 guineas. But Sir 
J. E. Millais’s principal picture was the “ Aaron and Hur 
supporting the Hands of Moses,” which excited so much 
interest in the Academy of 1871—the great picture in which 
the artist threw off finally the pre-Raphaelite fetters, and 
bid for the applause of the general public. For this, again, 
the bidding was only half-hearted, and the hammer went 
down at 1,200 guineas, no buyer's name being mentioned. 
Among the rest, a few good works must be noticed, such as 
Lewis's “Court Yard of the Coptic Patriarch,” a picture 
which formerly fetched 2,500 guineas, but now only 1,650. 
Professor Muller’s beautiful “Sacred Well”—a view in 
Cairo—was well worth 410 guineas. Mulready’s fine 
“Train up a Child” went for 1,386/. The greatest ex- 
pectations were founded on Wilkie's “ Letter of Introduc- 
tion,” which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1814, 
and has been engraved several times. It is certainly a 
brilliant piece of work, and well worth the 2,152/. 1os., at 
which price it was knocked down. The Brocklebank Gallery 
realized more than twelve thousand guineas. 
Much more interest was shown on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in the dispersal of Baron de Cosson’s fine collection of 
armour, Bidding was sometimes quite brisk, and the im- 
partial looker-on could not but wonder to see so many 
people watching, with every sign of knowledge and judg- 
ment, what at some moments might have seemed like a 
collection of scrap-iron. Yet a single gauntlet of about the 
time of Edward IV. and the Battle of Barnet—a mere 
fragment—speedily ran up to 27/. 6s.; and a pair, equally 
slight, to 34/. 13s. A thigh and knee-piece, part of what 
must at one time have been a fine Italian suit of tilting- 
armour, with a small ridge of steel at the upper part to 
divert the point of a lance, fetched 7/. 7s. More important 
in this section was a German breast-plate, which ran up to 
42/.; and a chanfron—the steel covering of a horse's face— 
a fine and perfect example of a rare piece, which reached 
374. There were several bevors which went for lar 
ices ; one, dated about 1550, and being evidently part of a 
erman tilting-helmet, reaching 25! 4s.; and a bevor, or 
visor, part of a Milanese helmet, 30/. 19s. 6d. There were 
also almost innumerable swords, battle-axes, halberds, bills, 
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spears, falciones, roncones, and other deadly weaponsof Italian 
origin ; of which a Venetian glaive, a kind of reaping-hook on 
a pole, only that the reaping-hook was ornamented with a 
subtle inlay of gold, and that the pole was covered with 
velvet, went for 14/. 14., and another, not so gorgeous, for 
14. 38. 6d. The swords were in many cases very beautiful ; 
but they are not easy to describe. We may quote the 
Catalogue as to one for which gl. 19s. 9d. was bidden. It 
was “a Spanish sword ; the shell of the hilt engraved with 
a coat-of-arms and the name Zegarra, who was gunmaker 
to the King of Spain in 1768, and died 1783. On the in- 
side of the shell is a pad, and the knuckle-bow is composed 
of engraved loops. The long, slender blade is inscribed 
Iohannes Morsbach ihn Solingen, and has its original 
sheath. This sword shows how long the Spaniards resisted 
the introduction of the French court sword.” This speci- 
men was followed by two Toledo blades and another Solingen, 
and among the rest there were several Andrea Fararas with 
Highland broadsword hilts, the series ending with a heads- 
man’s sword, the hilt plated, and the broad flat part of the 
blade gilt with a German inscription—“ When I this sword 
out draw I wish the poor sinner life eternal.” 

Turning from the inexhaustible interest of these blades— 
so slender, so beautifully balanced, so delicately ornamented, 
that we feel sure somebody must already have called them 
the poetry of manslaughter—we must just glance at the 
more important prices in the sale. On the first day the 
hauberk of mail, an object of the highest rarity, went for 
521. 10s. It resembled the armour on an English monu- 
ment at Little Casterton, in Rutland, where Sir Thomas 
Burton, who died in 1382, and whose figure dates very 
little later, is represented wearing something of the kind. 
It weighed no less than 21]bs., and the rings were all 
rivetted ; those at the edges of the collar and sleeves being 
of brass. An embossed Milanese casque, of classic form, of 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, with figures of 
mermaids, as Victory and Fame, holding Mars by his hair, 
similar to a superb helmet made for Charles V., now at 
Madrid, ran up to 425/. 5s. in a very few minutes. Then 
some other fine casques of this class, which went for prices 
varying from twenty-five guineas to nearly three hundred ; 
and the auctioneer reached a tilting helmet and set of pieces 
of tilting armour, including all that was known in France 
in the sixteenth century as the “ haut appareil.” This suit 
fetched 325/. 158. <A tilting helmet alone, of what is known 
as the Saxon pattern, went to t1o/. 5s. The final lot in 
the first day’s sale was described as part of a suit of 
Milanese armour, and the finest of its kind and period, 
being of the first years of the sixteenth century. It was 
covered in places with bands of gilding; across the breast 
there were three small pictures engraved on the surface of 
the steel and heightened with gold inlay—in the centre the 
Virgin and Child, and on either side St. Paul and St. 
George. Below, and also at the back, were texts in Latin. 
The history of this suit was fully detailed in the Catalogue, 
which traced it to the Constable de Bourbon. A helmet 
and shield in the Imperial] collection at Vienna seem to be 

of the same suit. The bidding began at 300 guineas, 

t flagged at 700, and finally reached 792/. 158., at which 
it was knocked down. The series of rapiers and other 
swords seemed almost unending on Wednesday. We can 
only notice an English basket-hilted sword of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the hilt enriched with silver work in 
high relief, 210/. A rare object was the heraldic tilting 
shield, bearing “Or, an eagle displayed, sable, with a key, 
proper, in the beak,” emblazoned shields being so scarce 
that one in the Tower Armoury and one at South 
Kensington are almost all we can name. This one fetched 
a moderate price, namely 39/. 

The last lot in the sale was a complete suit of cap-a-pie 
armour, an object rare in any state, and still more in the 
condition of absolute completeness and perfection of this 
example. It is entirely without restoration or reparation 
of any kind, having been for centuries in the family of 
Lord Stafford, whose ancestor may well have had it from 
the maker in the Maximilian period at Nuremberg. The 
Gothic character of the pattern is exemplified by a little bit 
of open work on the breast, beneath which is a heart on the 
central point of the cuirass. The bidding was brisk at first, 
a foreign agent being anxious to secure so fine a specimen ; 
but he bid in vain, and the suit was knocked down to an 
English buyer for 1,680. 


THEATRES. 


E are somewhat late in noticing Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
latest play—but as to that there isa certain proverb. 
By dint of long persistence in a habit of whimsical eccen- 
tricity, not to mention the authorship of Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, Mr. Wilde has more or less fairly earned his right to 
be taken seriously as a dramatist. In every line A Woman 
of No Importance betrays itself as the work of Mr. Wilde, 
and the two characters Lord Illingworth and Mrs, Allonby 
are, as a matter of dialogue, absolutely Mr. Wilde himself. 
The story—an extremely slight one for four acts—cannot 
be regarded as pleasant or satisfactory, though there is 
no need to attach any great importance to the reminis- 
cences of other plays which crop up from time to time. A 
peer of brilliant conversational powers has just appointed 
as his secretary a young fellow whom a chance meeting 
with the mother, his former victim and mistress, reveals as 
his own natural son, contends with the mother for the right 
to control and promote the youngster’s career, and finally, 
with no great show of feeling, offers her marriage, which she 
refuses. This is the story which begins somewhere in the 
second act, and leaves mother, son, and a young American 
heiress whom he is about to marry, on their way to live out 
their lives in a country where their pitiful, if not shameful, 
history is unknown. Lord Illingworth is a bad man, so 
bad in his talk that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones or the London 
Journal would have made him a duke at once, and mean 
enough in his actions to qualify as a subject for a pessimistic 
lady novelist. He is not quite human, and is little more 
than a machine for the utterance of paradox and epigram, 
most of them, though by no means all, wonderfully clever, 
but bearing upon them the hall-mark of insincerity. To 
make the character reasonably possible this insincerity 
should have been merely affected, for the man has quite 
enough to do to atone for his early sin. That atonement 
should have been made and accepted. A further reason 
for such an amendment may be found in the character of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. There is no need to be too nicely analytical 
here ; but, although, according to the rather strained morality 
of the good young American heiress, such a union might 
be a disgrace, Mrs. Arbuthnot’s motherly instinct might 
have prompted her to a sacrifice which we cannot think 
would have been very costly either from a dramatic or a 
worldly point of view. Truth to tell, Gerald Arbuthnot is 
far from interesting, and Hester Worsley is, like him, some- 
thing of a bore anda prig. Indeed, Mr. Wilde does not 
shine as a depictor of candour and innocence. His enthu- 
siasms are flat and his moralizings tedious. Gerald’s in- 
terest in his patron appears to be prompted by his hope of 
advancement, and the whole force of the strong, if not very 
novel, situation at the end of the third act is completely 
destroyed by the fact that his bold intervention, when his 
sweetheart has been insulted by Illingworth, follows on his 
mealy-mouthed comment on his mother’s story. 

The dialogue is brilliant, epigrammatic, paradoxical, anti- 
thetical even toa fault. Effort is too often discernible ; the 
author is not always content to let well alone; and to work 
which is of his very best (and that is distinctly good) joins 
attempts at that kind of pseudo-paradox which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a certain new school of machine-made 
humour, At the same time, it is only fair to say that the 
first and second acts simply bristle with “smart ” sentences 
to such an extent as to tempt us to forget how sadly defi- 
cient the play is in action, and how redundant in idle talk. 
To the dialogue in the beginning of the third act, between 
Illingworth and his son still unconscious of the relation- 
ship, it must be objected that talk of the kind is entirely 
out of place, The smoking-room is the proper theatre 
for such displays. An audience is necessary, and we 
cannot help thinking that the author has here lost an 
opportunity of developing or revealing the character of 
the father in a sympathetic way. That he can write 
dialogue sounding in sympathy rather than in cynicism is 
amply proved by his treatment of the situation in the 
fourth act. Mr. Tree’s rendering of Lord Illingworth 
was marked by much tact, Any attempt to force the 


author's good things, and especially those which fell just a — 


little short of being good things, would have challenged 
resentment, and any deficiency in tone or firmness would 
have been no less fatal. r. Tree gave them with 
polished and discreetly reticent comedy humour. In the 
serious passages, when a glimmering of sentiment is 
allowed to appear, his marking of light and shade was 
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very delicate. When Mrs. Bernard Beere, as Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, spoke her first few words, a fear arose lest 
she should have fallen under the fate of other visitors 
to America ; but not only did that fear prove to be ground- 
less, but Mrs. Beere played a part not quite within her 
ordinary compass with a care and discrimination and a 
sympathetic effect worthy of the highest praise. It is not a 
little to her credit that Miss Julia Neilson managed to keep 
well under control the many insipidities of the American 
heiress. Mr. Fred Terry made Gerald a less uninteresting 

ung person than he might otherwise have been, and the 
ighter dialogue was excellently rendered by Mrs. Tree, 

iss Rose Leclercq, Miss Le Thiére, and Miss Horlock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charrington brought their season to a 
close, for the present, at the Royalty Theatre last Saturday 
with Adrienne Lecouvreur. As Adrienne Lecouvreur Miss 
Janet Achurch found full scope for her dramatic power. 
From her first appearance on the scene as the young actress, 
full of tender playfulness, devoted to her art, and still more 
devoted to her lover, her struggle between jealousy and 
trust in his honour, her self-sacrifice for his sake in saving 
her rival, her passion of jealousy when she finds out who 
her rival is, to her death-scene, the actress held her audience. 
Michonnet was very cleverly acted by Mr. Charrington. 
The reopening of the theatre in a fortnight’s time with a 
varied bill will be welcomed with interest. 


CROCODILE-BIRDS. 


i current number of the Jdis contains an extremely 
interesting communication by Mr. J. M. Cook on the 
subject of the Old World story of the bird which is said to 
attend on the crocodile, and to enter its mouth for the pur- 
- of either picking its teeth or removing the leeches 

m its mouth. The latter is the older version, and was 
told by Herodotus as follows :—* All other birds and beasts 
avoid him [the crocodile]; but he is at peace with the Tro- 
chilos because he receives benefit from that bird. For when 
the crocodile gets out of the water on land and then opens 
its jaws, which it does commonly towards the west, the 
Trochilos enters its mouth and swallows the leeches; the 
<rocodile is so well pleased with this service that it never 
hurts the Trochilos.”. Numberless authors have repeated 
the story—which was amplified and oddly distorted by Pliny 
and the medieval authors who followed him—but among 
modern ornithologists, at all events, it has received but 
little credence, though it is mentioned by many of them. 
Their position in the matter is well exemplified by Gould in 
his Birds of Asia, where, though in the background of his 
plate representing the Egyptian plover (Pluvianus £yyp- 
tius) he shows two of these birds entering the mouth of a 
crocodile, and in his letterpress he discusses the question 
whether this bird or the spur-winged plover (Hoplopterus 
spinosus) is the Trochilos of Herodotus, he tells us that he 
only inserted the figure of the crocodile to illustrate an oft- 
told tale, and that the point as to which bird was intended 
is of little moment, since in all probability the story is not 
founded on truth. 

Mr. Cook has, however, thrown new light on the ques- 
tion, and has supplied us with direct evidence that a tind 
which he identifies as the spur-winged plover, does enter the 
¢rocodile’s mouth. It appears that in the year 1876 he no- 
ticed some crocodiles and several of the birds “ which are 
called by all the natives of the Nile Valley crocodile-birds,” 
on a very large sand-bank near Derr (the capital of Lower 
Nubia), and with his brother-in-law, the late Mr. J. E. 
Hedges, determined to watch them. The following is his 
account, in a somewhat condensed form, of what happened :— 
“ For this purpose, during the dark hours, we had a small 
pit dug on the western side of the large sand-bank in ques. 
tion, and about the peep of day the following morning we 
ensconced ourselves in the pit. . . . We watched patiently 
until about noon, when two large crocodiles came out of the 
water on to the bank, and apparently were soon asleep. 
Several crocodile-birds commenced flitting over them, and 
through our field-glasses we watched one bird and saw it 
deliberately go up to a crocodile, apparently asleep, which 
opened its jaws. The bird hopped in and the crocodile 
bat its jaws. In what ap to be a very short time, 


probably not more than a minute or two, the crocodile 
ed its jaws, and we saw the crocodile-bird go down to 
water's edge. As the sandbank was, I should say, at 


least half a mile across, and the bird’s back was turned 
towards us, we could not see whether it vomited in the 
water or drank; but in the course of a few seconds it re- 
turned to the crocodile, which opened its mouth again, and 
the bird again entered. The mouth was closed, and in a 
short time was opened again for the bird to come out, and 
the same operation was repeated at the river-bank. We saw 
the same bird enter the crocodile’s mouth three times, and 
on three occasions run to the water to either vomit or 
drink.” Eventually Mr. Cook shot two of the birds, which, 
as we have said, he has since identified as the spur-winged 
plover. In conclusion, he tells us that “he never knew 
that the fact of the crocodile-bird entering the crocodile’s 
mouth was seriously doubted” until a conversation which 
he had recently with Dr. Sclater and Mr. Seebohm. 

To this account the editor of the /bis adds a note, in which 
he says that “ the story is universally believed on the Nile, 
but, so far as we know, is not confirmed by eye-witness 
since the days of Herodotus, Aristotle, and lian.” No 
doubt, until Mr. Cook made his observation, the story had 
not “been confirmed by recent observations,” but Giovanni 
Leone, perhaps better known as Leo Africanus, an author 
and traveller, who lived and wrote in the latter part of the 
fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century—i.e. 
at least 1,300 years after -Elian—and whose accounts of 
what he saw are singularly devoid of fable, tells the story 
in a manner which makes it hard to believe that he was not 
relating facts which actually came under his own observa- 
tion. He tells us—we quote from the French translation 
of his Description of Africa, published in 1556—that he 
was on the Nile, “distant de Caire environ quatre cens 
mille,” when he saw several crocodiles upon some little 
islands in the middle of the river “qui estoyent étendus au 
Soleil, les gueules bées; dans lesquelles aucuns oysillons de 
blanc panage, & grandeur d'une grive entroyent dedis, la ou 
ayans sejourné quelque espace de temps s’en retournoyent, 
dressans leur vol ailleurs. Dont estat curieus d’entendre la 
raison de cela, je m’en enquis, & me fut dit, qu’entre les dens 
du Crecodile demeurent quelques filés de chair, ou poisson 
pendans ; lesquels venans a se putrifier, se convertissent 
en vers, qui les molestent aucunement, & estans aperceus 
remuer par ces petits oyseaus volis, viennent a entrer dans 
la gueule pour les miager, ce que ayans fait, le Crocodile 
ingrat tache a les engloutir, mais se sentant piqué au palais 
d'une dure & poignante épine (que l’oyseau a sur le sommet 
de la téte) il est citraint de desserrer, donnant lieu a la 
fuitte de l’oyseau, & avenit q j’en puisse recouvrer un, je 
raconteray cette histoire plus surement, & a la verité.” 
Again, Paul Lucas, who wrote in 1719, though by no means 
an exact author or worthy to be too implicitly believed, 
distinctly says that he saw close to his boat some birds 
“like a lapwing, and near it in bigness,” which went “into 
the crocodiles’ mouths or throats . . . and after they had 
stayed a little while the crocodiles shut their mouths, and 
opened them again soon after to let them go out.” He 
was told by the people that the birds in question “ feed 
themselves on what remains between this animal’s teeth 
by picking them; and, as they have a kind of spur, or 
very sharp thorn, in the tops of their wings, they prick 
the crocodile, and torment him when he has shut his 
mouth, till he opens it again, and lets them out; and 
thus they secure themselves from the danger they were 
in.” And he adds the suggestion that, “likely these 
are the birds which Pliny calls Trochilos.” This last 
story told to Lucas by the people of his time is very 
interesting, as it agrees exactly in all its details with 
an account given to Dr. Leith Adams, of which he says :— 
“ This addition to the old story was given to meron _ 
authority, as being very generally believed by the Nile 
boatmen.” 

Can it be that, after all, the Egyptians have been right 
through all these ages, and that they have more real know- 
ledge of the habits of the birds inhabiting their own 
country than modern ornithologists are inclined to allow ! 


MONEY MATTERS. 


5 ee raising of the Bank of England rate of dis- 
count from 2} per cent., at which it had stood 
for fourteen weeks, to 3 per cent., shows that at last 
the money market has begun to feel the. effects of 
the banking panic in Australia and the Currency crisis 
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in the United States. The most far-seeing and care- 
ful observers have been surprised that our market was 
affected so little. Up to about a fortnight ago neither the 
money market nor the Stock Exchange seemed to pay 
either incident the attention it deserved. But about a fort- 
night ago the leading joint-stock banks prudently decided 
that it was expedient both to lend and to discount ona 
smaller scale, and to husband their resources. In that way 
the supply of loanable capital in the outside market was 
lessened, and the bill-brokers had to apply to the Bank of 
England for accommodation. As soon as the rates for 
short loans rose it was possible to put up the discount-rate, 
and it has been rising since the beginning of last week. 
On Monday of this week it rose to Bank-rate, and on 
Tuesday some of the banks and bill-brokers were insisting 
upon 2# per cent., while everywhere there was the expecta- 
tion that the Bank of England rate would be raised on 
Thursday. The suspension of so many Australian banks 
has locked up an immense amount of money which for 
years to come will not be available. Naturally, it is 
feared that some of those to whom the money belongs 
will be seriously inconvenienced, and that a few may be 
unable to pay their way. Then, again, there are appre- 
hensions that the policy of both the Victoria and New 
South Wales Governments may aggravate the crisis. 
The Victoria Government has ordered the banks not 
to open for five days. The order was disregarded from 
the first by two of the really sound banks, and after 
Monday by a third, and very wisely, for to keep closed 
for five days was practically to confess that they were 
unable to meet the run. It is to be hoped that five days of 
reflection may restore confidence in Melbourne ; but, if it 
does not, the banks that have availed themselves of the 
Government order will undoubtedly be irretrievably 
damaged. It would be scarcely possible for them ever to 
recover the credit they once had. If the run is not 
stopped then, the alarm may spread to every considerable 
town in Australia, and that will naturally increase the 
apprehensions here. Over and above all that, it is natural 
to assume that the failure of so many banks must incon- 
venience trade. The banks in Australia, unfortunately, 
do not give that assistance to trade which merchants 
have a right to expect; on the contrary, the banks very 
often compete actively with the merchants. Stijl, mer- 
chants must have received some help from the banks, 
und the breakdown of so many of those institutions, 
causing an utter collapse of credit, must put many 
commercial houses in more or less of difficulty. It is 
not surprising, then, that bankers and _ bill-brokers in 
the City should deem it necessary to take precautions. 
Nobody can say what may be the outcome of the extra- 
ordinary panic in Melbourne and Sydney, and the very 
uncertainty is an additional reason for making every pre- 
paration possible. Lastly, gold is likely to be sent to 
Australia in considerable amounts. Jt is an open secret 
that one of the most experienced bankers in the City, who 
was himself formerly a director of a soundly managed 
Australian bank, has been urging upon the institution 
with which he is connected to send out gold. As a matter 
of fact, a quarter of a million has been sent. But it would 
have been wiser to have taken his advice in time, and re- 
mitted large amounts. The banks hesitated—first, because 
they feared that taking such a step would injure their credit 
in this country ; and, secondly, because they calculated that 
the panic would be over before the gold got out. As things 
are going now, however, it is clear that gold ought to 
have been sent long ago, and that it would be wise to 
send it without further delay. We are glad to say that 
orders have been given to send three-quarters of a million. 
More serious even than the Australian panic is the in- 
creasing acuteness of the Currency crisis in the United 
States. The Government may be able to get gold enough 
from the banks to keep its reserve intact until Congress 
meets. But it is to be recollected that the more gold is 
taken from the banks the weaker those institutions become, 
and it is quite possible that the public may take fright if 
the banks lend very freely. A run upon the banks in the 
United States in the present condition of things would be 
very serious. But even if there is not a run upon the 
banks, it is only too probable that trade will be thrown into 
confusion. Already the banks are lending and discounting 
much more cautiously than a little while ago, and rates are 
sharply rising. If this goes on the trading public will 
become alarmed, there may be a rush to get gold out of the 


Treasury, and serious consequences may ensue. In any case 
the position is such that every prudent man ought to pre- 
pare for contingencies. President Cleveland may, for 
example, decide upon borrowing gold in London. If he 
does, if gold is taken at the same time for New York, 


Melbourne, and Sydney, the withdrawals from the Bank of 


England may become so large as to send up rates so 
sharply that all business will be more or less affected. 

On Friday of last week the Standard Bank of Australia 
closed its doors. This was not a bank in the proper sense 
ot the word, but rather a mortgage and finance institution. 
At the end of 1891 it suspended, but was started again in 
May of last year. It does not issue notes, and does not 
belong to the Clearing House Association. The subscribed 
capital amounts to 538,000l., of which nearly 338,000/. have 
been paid up. There is a further liability of 1/. 10s. per 
share. There was a reserve fund of 104,000l., and the 
deposits amounted to 861,000/. A much more serious 
failure occurred on Monday morning—that of the National 
Bank of Australasia. Its nominal capital is a million anda 
quarter, of which a million is paid up. There is a liability 
of 11. per share, and there is a further reserve liability of 5¢. 
per share, making a million and a half altogether. On the 
last day of December the total deposits amounted to- 
8,861,000l., of which 1,805,000l. were British, the British 
deposits thus amounting to somewhat over 20 per cent. 
of the total. This makes the sixth bank failure in Aus- 
tralia within the current year, not reckoning the Standard 
Bank, just referred to, and it causes an enormous lock-up 
of money, which will be seriously felt at home here, and 
still more seriously in the colonies. The greater part of 
the British deposits were raised in Scotland. Fearing the 
consequences of this further disaster, the Government of 
Victoria proclaimed a five days’ Bank Holiday, from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive. The measure is unwise from every 
point of view; fer a bank which takes advantage of it 
admits thereby that it is incapable of meeting the run. 


Very wisely, the Union Bank of Australia, the Bank of 


Australasia, and the Bank of New Zealand refused to avail 
themselves of the proclamation, and have continued to do- 
business as usual. The Bank of New South Wales, which 
is one of the best managed and most solvent of the Aus- 
tralasian banks, has only a small branch office in Melbourne, 
and apparently the manager there thought it his duty to 
obey the proclamation of the Government. But, acting on 
instructions from headquarters, the next day the branch 
was reopened. Four banks, therefore, doing business in 
Victoria have refused to avail themselves of the moratorium. 
The policy of the Victorian Government will, of course, be 
justified by events if the run is now stopped. But unfor- 
tunately that is not likely. There is a chance, however, 
that the five days’ grace may be turned to good account by 
some of the weaker banks, and that some of them may 


either agree to amalgamate, or may adopt some other course- 


which will reassure depositors. 

The gravity of the crisis and the deepening of the Cur- 
rency troubles in the United States, as stated above, have 
at length begun to tell very effectually upon our money 
market. A large amount of business has been done this 
week as well as last week at the Bank of England, for the 
joint-stock banks and the bill-brokers are unwilling to lend 
or discount freely until they can see their way a little more 
clearly. On Tuesday the stronger Australian banks decided 
to send out three-quarters of a million in gold. They had 
sent a quarter of a million at the end of last week. Whe- 
ther they will send more depends upon the course of events 
in Melbourne and Sydney. If the run stops, it will be un- 
necessary to do so; if the crisis continues, probably another 
million or even more may have to be sent. On the other 
hand, a considerable amount of the metal will be received 
from New York. The Austrian demand is for the moment. 
satisfied ; but as matters stand, it is necessary for the Bank 
of England to strengthen itself; and it is also understood 
that a considerable amount will be taken by the Bank of 
France. The continuance of the gold shipments from New 
York will tell upon the United States Treasury, and 
President Cleveland will have to make up his mind either 
to go on borrowing from the banks, which may not im- 

ibly too seriously weaken those institutions, or he will 
im to sell bonds to get gold abroad. It was wise, there- 
fore, of the Directors of the Bank of England to raise their 
rate of discount on Thursday to 3 per cent. 

The demand for silver in India has been active 
this week, and the price rose on Tuesday to 38,%d- 
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per oz. There has also been a good demand for India 
Council drafts. On Wednesday the Council was able 
to sell the full amount of 60 lakhs of rupees offered for 
tender at better prices than have been obtained for a con- 
siderable time, the average being somewhat over 1s. 2}d. 
per rupee; and afterwards by ial contract it sold 
transfers at 18. 35';d. per rupee. The exports from India 
are large just now, and the demand for money to move the 
crops is consequently active. 

Business upon the Stock Exchange is completely para- 
lysed. Even the most optimist are coming to see that 
a serious crisis in the United States is almost inevitable, 
while the failure of so many banks in Australia, with 
liabilities exceeding 50 millions sterling, warns every one 
to beware of the consequences. The Labour troubles at 
home, too, and the unsatisfactory railway traflics are dis- 
couraging investment in railway securities, Naturally 
prices have given way somewhat, but not as much as might 
have been expected under all the circumstances. We would 
again repeat our advice to investors to exercise caution, 
since a further decline may reasonably be looked for. 


Markets, as was to have been expected, are generally 
lower this week. Consols closed on Thursday at 98}, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of ,*;. New South 
Wales Three and a Halfs closed at 91}, a fall of 4; Victoria 
Three and a Halfs closed at 87}, also a fall of }; New 
Zealand Three and a Halfs closed at 96}, a fall of #; and 
Queensland Three and a Halfs closed at 85?, also a fall of 3. 
In the Home Railway department the movements have 
not been considerable, but mostly they are downwards. 
Great Western closed on Thursday at 160}, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of }; and Midland closed at 
1604, a fall of 1. Curiously enough, while Australian 
Government securities have continued to decline, as 
shown above, there has been a decided recovery in Aus- 
tralian bank shares, especially those that the public 
has now come to understand are well managed and 
thoroughly sound. Thus Union of Australia shares closed 
on Thursday at 47}, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 6}; Bank of New South Wales shares 
closed at 56, a rise of 5; and the shares of the Bank of 
Australasia closed at 69}, a rise of 9. In the American 
department there has been a very considerable fall. Be- 
ginning first with the purely speculative securities, we 
find Atchison shares closed at 30}, a fall of 34; Erie 
Ordinary closed at 20%, a fall of 14; Erie Prefer- 
ence closed at 4o}, a fall of 6; and Erie Second 
Mortgage bonds closed at 97}, a fall of 3. Reading 
Ordinary shares closed at 124, a fall of 1}, and the First 
Preference closed at 47}, a fall of 3. These are purely 
speculative, and entirely unsuited to the investor. Turning 
next to the dividend-paying shares, we find Milwaukee 
closed on Thursday at 77, a fall compared with the preced- 
ing Thursday of 34; Lilinois shares closed at 102, a fall of 
4; Lake Shore closed at 129}, a fall of 3; and New York 
Central sharesclosed at 108,a fall of 2}. On Thursday evening, 
up to as late an hour as seven o'clock, there were dealers in 
the “Street,” and some heavy selling orders from New York 
resulted in a heavy further fall in Milwaukees, Atchisons, 
Unions, and Louisvilles. In the Argentine department the 
Fives of '86 closed at 714, a rise of 2, while the Funding 
Loan closed at 73, a fall of 1}. Brazilian Four and a 
Halfs closed at 71}, a fall of 1, and French Rentes closed 
at 96}, a rise of 3. 


SWORD-PLAY AT WINDSOR, 


M8 has been said of late regarding the apathy of 
4 our ofticers in the matter of the weapons they bear, 
and some few individual attempts at a remedy for it have 
of late been recorded, the most prominent being those of 
the King’s Dragoon Guards, now stationed at Windsor. 
Colonel Douglas Willan and his officers appear to be de- 
termined that the word “apathetic” shall not apply to them, 
and of this they are giving proof in very practical form ; and 
those who have visited them of late can vouch for the fact 
that, in their salle darmes, during the officers’ hour there 
is as much work, and as varied, as is to be seen in many a 
metropolitan fencing-room, scarcely excepting the famous 
London Fencing Club itself. The climax was, perhaps, 


reached on Monday, May 1st, when the officers of the 
K. D. G. entertained a large number of their friends with 
a result of their recent labours, in the form of an exhibition 
of ancient and modern sword- play. 

To the K. D. G. is due the credit of having been the 
first regiment to revive the study of the picturesque 
methods of bygone times, a regimental assault-of-arms 
during the sixties being on record in which certain 
bouts of “ Long Italian (or Spanish) Rapier and Poniard ” 
were produced by some of its swordsmen. Combats of this 
kind have of late years been introduced on occasions, first 
and especially at Mr. Egerton Castle’s most interesting 
lecture at the Lyceum Theatre in 1891; and certain it 
is that the performance of rapier and dagger, broad- 
sword and buckler, two-hand sword, and “ case of rapiers ” 
are a much greater embellishment to an entertainment of 
this class than is the customary padding of physical drill 
and dumb-bell exercises, or even the now somewhat 
vulgarized “sword feats ”—vulgarized “old sword-play” 
can never become, owing to the costliness of the large 
armoury of necessary weapons and the accurate study re- 
quired for its acquisition. 

The combats were one and all well sustained, from the 
“singlestick” of Lieutenants Hulton and Quickle to the 
final “ Foursome Duel” by Captains Bogle-Smith and Fer- 
gusson and Lieutenants Eastwood and Hulton, which was 
played with rapiers and daggers, and in which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the period, the seconds fought as 
well as the principals. Congratulations are due to the 
K.D.G. on the success of their exhibition, and the fact 
should be noted that the work was the actual personal work 
of the officers themselves. 


THE TORCHLIGHT DEMONSTRATION IN OXFORD. 


politics are occasionally exciting, sometimes 
even perfervid, but they are rarely picturesque. 
Nothing less inspiring than a polling-booth can possibly be 
conceived, except the speeches of candidates. The meagre 
crowds of slouching loafers beaten up by the local wire- 
pullers to hear their suffrages solicited in the week before 
an election, the house-to-house visitation of the poli- 
tical ladies and gentlemen in charge of districts—it is all 
banal to the last degree. Occasionally, as at the Albert 
Hall the other day, you get a meeting which is imposing 
by its vastness and its unanimity, by the thrill of intense 
enthusiasm that ran through the whole building like a 
current of electricity; but ordinarily a demonstration is, 
and looks, dull enough. Five hundred people loaf along a 
street, carrying a score or so of ineffective banners. They 
are rather in the way, they bring with them a markedly 
inferior band, and they certainly do not suggest a great cause 
or a patriotic outburst of zeal. The reason of the general 
flatness of these spectacles is not difficult to find. There is 
not enough colour. A crowd must be of enormous size if 
it is to be imposing in black. John Bright made a speech 
in Birmingham, a few years ago, to a compact crowd of 
several thousand people, in heavy rain. Every one held up 
an umbrella, and, to the people perched on the neighbour- 
ing lamp-posts, it looked like a gigantic waterproof shinin 

with moisture supported on the heads below. It coul 

not be called impressive. Of course there was a certain 
humour in the spectacle; but vast demonstrations and 
public meetings are intended to impress rather than to 
amuse. If one paused to reflect, one saw at once that a 
square mile of dripping umbrellas was the greatest tribute to 
the greatness of a cause and the eloquence of an orator that 
could be conceived. But nobody did pause to reflect. It 
was raining too hard. So the absurdity of the thing alone 
remained on the spectator’s mind. And yet it was a vast 
gathering, and size is the most important of all factors, sceni- 
cally, in politics. People who are sordid and uninteresting 
individually, who wear impossible clothes and possess 
impossible voices, become tolerable when they number five 
thousand. When they number fifty thousand they become 
magnificent. A silk hat is detestable, but fifty thousand 
silk hats are majestic, and, though one man in cor- 
duroys singing “God Save the Queen” would make you 
summon the police,a hundred thousand doing the same 
will simply carry you off your feet with enthusiasm till you 
find yourself waving your hat and shouting yourself hoarse. 
Truly there is majesty in numbers, and, if the numbers 
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are big enough, a sombre, black crowd is more impressive 
many-coloured one. But unfortunately in modern 

lities we must economize our large crowds. Man 
goeth forth to his labour and he cannot always take a holi- 
day. Moreover, when he has a holiday he very often won't 
demonstrate, and then what is the political organizer to do! 
His crowd is small, and, dressed in dull black and brown, 
it looks its smallest and meanest. No one can hope to 
kindle enthusiasm by a paltry thousand workaday persons 
of all classes parading a street six abreast. It is less exciting 
even than the Salvation Army. Theoretically it is easy 
to say what should be done ; costume them, make them wear 
colours, bright colours, reds and greens and blues like one of 
Messrs. Partington’s hoardings. But in practice this is 
impossible. You cannot costume an Englishman. He is 
too self-conscious. He always fancies he is looking ridi- 
culous. Besides, people would decline to take it seriously. 
They would not understand a demonstration which aimed at 
combining political science with decoration. What is to be 
done ? 


The solution has come from the city of age, from the 
city where all things are beautiful except the electric light 
and some of the new buildings—Oxford. There was a 
great Unionist demonstration there last week which solved 
the problem as far as solution was possible in a country 
where it always rains at public functions. The meeting 
during the day we did not attend. We hear it was enthu- 
siastic and crowded; but, really, there is a limit to the 
number of times one cares to hear the same thing over again, 
and Home Rule has dragged its slow length so extremely 
slowly that attending meetings for or against reminds one a 
little of the young man who keeps going to the same 
burlesque at the Gaiety until he knows all the parts 
better than the actors, and can play them better than the 
understudies, Even so, we have heard so many speeches, 
that the instant an orator rises we know at once what he is 
going to say word for word. We can give you all the tell- 
ing phrases before he utters them, and if by any chance the 
leading performer has a cold in his head or another engage- 
ment, we could make the speech, at least as well as the 
understudy set forth for that purpose. Moreover, the 
Cherwell, which is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
has a charm of its own on a hot summer afternoon which is 
not shared by a crowded indoor political meeting. But in 
the grey evening after dinner when the coffee had come, 
we sat in the window of a certain undergraduate’s rooms 
in “The High” to see the last edition of “ Ireland’s Great 
Protest.” Gradually it grew dark, the outlines of Univer- 
sity became shadowy and indistinct, and Magdalen dis- 
wes in the dim twilight. Then came the distant sound 
of singing and a subdued glare of torches reached us. The 
windows of University filled with undergraduates at once, as 
the sea of flaring lights crowned with a haze of smoke crept 
towards us. Then the shouting and the cries became arti- 
culate, and, at last, a general chorus struck up, and in a con- 


fused glare of blazing pitch the immense crowd swept along 


up the grandest street in Europe. The sight was supremely 


impressive as seen from above the level of the street. The 


swaying mass of light, moving like a sea of fire under the 
shadow of the grey colleges, filling the High Street from 
pavement to pavement, while the smoke-laden air rang with 
the song of a thousand voices, made a magnificent picture. 
Then, as the multitude passed us and began to disappear in 
the dim mists beyond, the red and orange light of the 
torches under the steel-blue glare of the electric lights pro- 
duced a most exquisite effect of colour, and went far to 
justify the electric-lighting Company for invading that 
sacred street. The conclusion, therefore, is, “To be im- 
pressive, demonstrate by torchlight.” For the picturesque 
there must always be a political future. One torch will go 
further than ten constituents, and at least it will not vote 


against you. 


MR. CLIFFORD HARRISON’S RECITALS. 


R. CLIFFORD HARRISON began bis summer 

, series of recitals at Steinway Hall, last Saturday, 
with a very attractive programme. “Chorus on the 
Alcestis,” by Lucas Malet (unpublished), was the first piece 
on the list, and Mr. Clifford Harrison did full justice to the 
fine subject. He went on with some of the old favourites 
of which his audience never tire; which, indeed, seem to 


waken more enthusiasm every time Mr. Harrison recites 
them. As we have said before, Mr. Clifford Harrison 
never stands still in his art, but advances towards perfec- 
tion every year. He gains more passion, more tenderness, 
and more humour in his recitations with every reappear- 
ance; and deserves to be, as he undoubtedly is, at the head 
of his profession. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


ROM the last weeks of Lent to Whitsuntide is never a 
very active period in the musieal world, and this 
year, though a number of concerts have been given, and a 
tentative operatic season has been held, the musical interest 
has on the whole been small. With regard to the opera, 
the sole event of importance was the revival of Halévy’s 
Juive, which had not been heard in London for many 
years. Though the performance was by no means first-rate, 
the result was rather surprising, for opinion unanimously 
declared that the work was a masterpiece which had suf- 
fered undeserved neglect, and that it ought to be included 
in the repertory of the regular season. With the excep- 
tion of Signor Giannini, whose Eleazar was vocally excellent, 
and of the chorus, which sang steadily and well throughout, 
the performance was rather poor, the cheapness of the prices 
charged for admission doubtless preventing any great out- 
lay in the matter of principal vocalists, orchestra, and 
mounting. The revival showed, however, that La Juive 
is worth doing, and worth doing thoroughly well. 

Turning to the concert-room, the Philharmonic Society, 
under its new conductor, Dr. Mackenzie, has enjoyed a 
monopoly of orchestral concerts. So far the present seasom 
has not been productive of any great novelty, the only abso- 
lutely new work given at the second and third concerts being 
a short orchestral ballad, “ Helen of Kirkconnel,” from the 
pen of Mr. Arthur Somervell, which was produced at the 
Society’s second concert. The programme on this occasion 
also included Mr. Cliffe’s Second Symphony, which, though 
described as a first performance in London, had al 
been given at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Somervell’s ou 
achieved considerable success. It is an unambitious and 
musicianly composition, and will certainly add to the grow- 
ing reputation of one of our most promising young 
composers. At the third Philharmonic Concert there was 
no novelty in the programme; but M. Sapellnikoff’s ex- 
tremely fine playing of Chopin’s Concerto in E minor was 
an event not easily to be forgotten by those who heard it. 
A few years ago the pianist was chiefly noticeable for his 
muscular force; but the manner in which he played at this 
concert shows that his style has matured in a remarkable 
manner, and is now as distinguished for its exquisite deli- 
cacy as it formerly was for its mere strength. The selection 
from Mr. German’s incidental music to Henry V/IJ. proved 
rather too theatrical for a concert-room. 

Almost the only choral concerts during the last few 
weeks have been the performances of St, Paul at the Albert 
Hall on the 19th ult., and of Job at St. James’s Hall on the 
26th ult, The former presented few features for comment, the 
singing of the Royal Choral Society being as usual all that 
could be desired, while Mr. Ben Davies's delivery of the tenor 
music was conspicuous among the solos. Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
oratorio was performed by the Middlesex Choral Union, 
whose services to art in bringing forward this singularly 
striking and original work in the Metropolis deserve every 
acknowledgment. Job has already been commented on in 
this Review, and the performance last week, though in some 
respects inferior to its predecessors at Gloucester and High- 
bury, fully confirmed the opinion already expressed as to 
its merits. The singing of Mr, Bantock Pierpoint as the 
narrator was one of the most satisfactory features of the 
performance; Mr, Robert Newman, who essayed the 
difficult part of Job, was not altogether successful, and the 
chorus, though good in tone, was very feeble in attack, 
The composer, who conducted in person, was greeted at the 
close of the work with enthusiastic cheering. 

Amongst minor concerts, two programmes have been 
especially noteworthy, as containing works by the late 
César Franck, a composer of Belgian origin, whose long life 
was spent in Paris, where he exercised a very marked in- 
fluence for good on the younger musicians of the French 
school. His unassuming character and retiring disposition 
caused his music to be overlooked during his lifetime; but 
since his death, which took place three years ago, his works 
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have gradually begun to be heard in Paris, where their 
qualities are highly appreciated. Certainly the Sonata for 

ianoforte and violin brought forward by Mme. Fricken- 

us and M. Ortmans on the roth ult., and the song “La 
Procession,” sung by M. Oudin at Signor Simonetti’s 
concert last Saturday, make a further acquaintance with 
Franck’s music desirable. Both works are distinguished by 
earnestness, originality, and an avoidance of all striving 
after effect for its own sake—a fault which is the bane of 
so many French composers. “La Procession” is a good 
example of a French sacred song which is not sentimental. 
It was finely sung by M. Oudin, but lost much of its 
character by being deprived of its original orchestral ac- 
companiment. Both sonata and song deserve to be heard 
again, for such music can hardly be appreciated at a single 


earing. 

Miss Dora Bright, a pianist whose marked improvement 
it is pleasant to chronicle, has been unfortunate in the 
dates of two of her recent concerts, both of which coincided 
with other important musical events. Report speaks highly 
of a new Quintet for Piano and Strings, by Moir Clark, and 
of a new piano Quartet by the concert-giver, performed for 
the first time on these two evenings. At the same concerts 
a new mezzo-soprano of Russian origin, Mile. Atalja van 
Niessen, produced a most favourable impression by her fine 
voice and intelligent singing. 

Amongst other minor concerts to be recorded are those 
given by M. Emile Sauret on the 15th; Miles. Schidrowitz 
and Zagury—two clever singers of florid music—on the 
14th; Miss Emily Shinner on the 1st; and Mme. Essipoff 
and M. Lennart Lundberg on the 3rd. The last-men- 
tioned artist is a Swedish pianist of French education, 
— playing is characterized by considerable refinement 


of execution. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I, 


T is some time since the leaders of painting began to 
give a wider scope to the pursuit of realism. They 
no longer studied nature for itself: that study implies a 
scientific attitude of mind. The feelings begot in man as 
he looks at the world in various moods more particularly 
interest man as an artist. Once led to consider impres- 
sion rather than fact, the artist discovers how, much 
more than he had thought, the appearance of the world 
varies with his way of looking at it. He recognizes that 
those supposed qualities in nature which call forth the 
words dignity, delicacy, &c., disappear as he changes his 
focus or embraces a larger field of view. These qualities 
are the result of a tune played on his nerves by the 
relations between certain colours and masses. Alter these 
relations or introduce new elements and the melody is 
changed. So in looking at a square yard of figured paper 
you pronounce the pattern bold ; yet thirty yards of it on 
your wall may become at once mean and spotty. The 
pattern that impressed you is still there, but the conditions 
of seeing are changed, and you can no longer recall your 
former impression, The world lies all round the painter ; 
he may focus his eyes as far into the distance as he 
pleases, and may embrace a wide or narrow angle of 
sight; but as he changes his way of fixing his attention, 
so his impressions of the size, shape, colour, breadth, and 
distinctness of things change and fluctuate. Let him, how- 
ever, once subject a slice of this nature to the perpetual 
comparison of a frame and the rigid law of a scale of 
colour and it becomes bound by a set of permanent con- 
ditions. It can no longer fluctuate, but must represent 
a single way of seeing. Whereas the meaner ism of 
object painting was unfavourable to the cultivation of style, 
the larger impressionistic realism makes it of paramount 
importance at the present day. Already a few practitioners 
of impressionistic painting have fairly conquered the supreme 
difficulty of rendering their impressions with as much unity 
and beauty of style as the old men got from their deco- 
rative schemes. 

Such, at least, is the contention of the impressioni 
and according to them a consideration of the exhibitions 
shows us how far the majority still are from any general 
comprehension of a new fine art. Remains of the older 
conventions meet us in the Academy; some well done, 
some, again, the work of trifling imitators. But the 
somewhat stupid, if patient, old realism prevails in most of 


the pictures, whether landscape or a = The painters 
of this kind of work ignore the conditions under which 
the eye receives impressions. They make sketches from 
nature in which an object to be studied fills the whole area 
of the canvas. This sketch should represent the impression 
of an object filling the whole attention, and, therefore, ab- 
sorbing the whole composition. Too often the realist trans- 
fers such a study unmodified to a larger canvas, on which it 

as an inconsiderable corner of a — Yet the per- 
sistence of the same treatment shows the object at an equal 
distance from the eye, both in sketch and picture. Even if 
the painter, in his first sketch, has obeyed Lionardo’s advice 
not to embrace more than twenty degrees in a field of view, 
what happens when the one-foot sketch becomes, without 
modification, part of a five-foot picture? Why, that the 
picture represents a field of sight of a hundred degrees. 
Or, if this appears too absurd, we may imagine the spectator 
much further from the object in the case of the picture 
than in the case of the sketch. But, as its treatment re- 
mains unmodified, the object in the picture, instead of 
showing the appearance of a thing far off, shows the appear- 
ance of a thing near at hand merely reduced in size. In 
other words, the object becomes a toy. When we try to 
“ get into” many otherwise good pose in the Academy 
we find ourselves on the horns of this dilemma. In “Cor- 
vette shortening sail to pick up a shipwrecked crew ” (434), 
Mr. T. Somerscales has introduced in a fine marine a toy- 
boat, probably from a sketch or observation of a nearer 
boat occupying a larger place in the eye. Again, Mr. 
Logsdail, as if he had an omniscient eye, covers about ninety 
degrees with elaborate detail in his picture “In the 
Piazzetta” (233). Mr. J. E. Hodgson seems to combine 
both sources of uneasiness in “ Rural England” (124). To 
a less evident extent, and in spite of his great general im- 
provement, Mr. D. Murray somewhat invalidates the effect 
of his work by over-elaborating too large a view. In the 
imitation of Claude—‘* Hampshire ” (589)—this was perhaps 
a natural fault. But Claude scarcely challenged the realistic 
test. On entering his canvases, you enter a lovely — 
sible land of arbitrary convention. Even Corot, whom Mr. 
Murray has studied to some purpose, when he permitted 
himself to embrace a large field, scarcely elaborated it, 
leaving it rather loose, and as if seen from far off. This 
floating vagueness, combined with near-at-hand composi- 
tion, gave a sort of strange, dreamy — to the 
masses of his picture. In fact, the wider the angle of 
vision, the less in reason can the screw be put on to the 
definition of detail. The wide angle implies a large sweep- 
ing observation, the narrow a more concentrated atten- 
tion. For example, Mr. W. B. Davis, notwithstanding his 
wonderful sincerity and the almost perfect photography 
of his eye, seems occupied with the smaller considerations 
of realism to the prejudice of right seeing in a broader 
sense. Surely, with his previous study and his unquestion- 
able gifts, a slight attention to impressionism would give 
his works that charm and mystery in which they seem 
lacking. We speak, of course, with diflidence, for these 
questions can only be decided by the practice of good 
artists. To us it seems that an instinct of relative observa- 
tion of nature has armed some painters of our time with an 
enchantment that makes the work of the commoner realist 
look extremely mechanical and commonplace. Yet the basis 
of the great impressionistic art is realism, but realism of the 
personal, not of the scientific, kind. It comes from the 
study, not of nature, but of a man’s own feelings, and it 
seeks style as its outlet rather than photography. 

We may see this great art in Mr. Sargent’s portrait, 
“Lady Agnew ” (30); a work painted entirely under the 
impulse of personal feeling, and nevertheless stamped with 
strange beauty. Not only in the grace and mastery of this 
portrait, but in less conspicuous work in other branches, 
we may note the success which follows the endeavour to 
make style express an impression, instead of fitting an im- 
pression to a ready-made style. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
work this year proves him a real artist, one who has not 
rested till he made a style to render his own feelings. In 
another branch of art Mr. J. C. Hook has long shown the 
same preoccupation, and in “ Good liquor—duty free” (211) 
he manifests his power of improvement by a better view 
of figures in landscape. 

Mr. F. Dicksee, in “ Funeral of a Viking” (131), has 
painted a distinctly imaginative picture, and his best 
work, To us it seems that more attention to the 


general impression would have prevented a certain dis- 
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traction due to the over-study of portions. Surely Mr. 
Dicksee never imagined his picture to show how stones lie 
on a beach, and, only in a secondary way, to show how 
foam runs on waves. His idea was a great romantic effect ; 
it hung on the glowing lit-up centre of the burning ship 
and its load, the torch, and the ruddy lights on the group 
on shore. These lights are meant to float mysteriously in a 
grey-blue half-darkness, not of night but of evening. Their 
very force blots out and effaces everything that they cannot 
directly illuminate. We feel that a certain research of 
quality in the darkness, an over-cealization of subordinate 
forms, and a slight want of frankness in the touch, some- 
what minimize the romantic effect of the canvas. We see, 
but insufficiently feel, the mystery of the scene. That 
mystery surely would have been well enhanced even at the 
expense of much detail. Taese are small matters, how- 
ever, and we must admit that, in the idea and in the larger 
era 3 gement of his work, Mr. Dicksee has quite surpassed 


REVIEWS. 


THE PRICKING OF A BUBBLE.* 


MONG the unpleasant incidents of that form of feudal ser- 
vice known as “going in solid” for a certain illustrious 
leader and political war-lord, there can hardly be any other so 
irksome to some of his more prominent vassals as that of having 
to swallow his Irish history. It is quite painful to think of the 
condition of two or three highly-cultured and, indeed, erudite 
intellectual throats down which that extraordinary compound, 
it also, has to “go solid,” their owners meanwhile being com- 
pelled, if not exactly to look as if they liked it, at any rate to 
reprees all outward evidences of the pangs of suffocation. To be 
sure, there are only a few who thus suffer. To the ordinary 
Gladstonian—the Gladstonian “of commerce ”—the illustrious 
man’s historical antics give little or no concern. A simple 
Item, who “lightly draws his breath,” what should he know 
or care about the question whether Mr. Gladstone's Irish history 
is or is not of such a character as would seem to accuse an origin 
im the researches of Professor Stuart? But there are those 
among the immediate entourage of the Prime Minister who can 
hardly take matters with such indifference as this. Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Bryce, Sir George Trevelyan, these, to name no others, must 
‘be supposed to have known at least something of the history of 
Ireland before the year 1886, when Mr. Gladstone first began to 
study it. They, at any rate, must have had some idea of the 
true value of that kind of Fenian claptrap which their leader 
made it the first business of his self-instruction to adopt, and 
which he has ever since so industriously laboured to palm off 
upon the more ignorant of his fellow-countrymen as a true 
account of the relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
during their common historic past. Mr. Morley, we say, and 
Mr. Bryce, and other members of the Cabinet who have not, like 
their chief, delayed their study of Irish history until English 
politics imperatively prescribed to them what they should find 
there, must know well enough what “Ireland a Nation” really 
means, what the so-called “conquest of Ireland in the twelfth 
century” really means, what the “ seven hundred years of British 
rule” really means, and, above all, what is the proportion of fact 
to fiction in the statement that “we,” the British, and our 
“foreign laws,” have “made the Irishman” what he is. And, 
knowing all these things, as, we repeat, they must be assumed 
to know them, the historical consciences of the unhappy wor- 
shippers “ sitting under ” that political Boanerges on the Treasury 
Bench must surely have undergone many a qualm, 

The Duke of Argyll addresses them, of course, in the volume 
before us under conditions Jess embarrassing to them. ‘Their 
uneasiness as they turn over the pages of Irish Nationalism in the 
privacy of their libraries will be hidden from the eyes of malice; 
and they will blush, if they stil] retain that accomplishment, un- 
seen, like the flower in Gray's Elegy. But we do not envy them 
the reading of Irish Nationalism for all that. The propagation 


of “ inflated fable,” as the Duke politely calls it, or the “ flatfooted 
lying,” as we should prefer to describe the Gladstonian perversion 
of Irish history, has been so very flatfooted, and the plain tale 
which puts down its propagators is so very plain, that those 
colleagues of Mr. Gladstone’s who have known the truth can 
hardly, we should think, help feeling in this straightforward 
and unadorned démenti of political falsehood something of the 
pain of a personal exposure. For there have been educated 
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Gladstonians—not hastily self-educated members of the party, 
like its leader—who have actually trafficked in these inflated 
fables; while ali of them have sat by and consented to the 
traffic. Take, for instance, the so-called Conquest of Ireland 
under Henry II., the commencement of that fanciful era known 
as “the Seven hundred years of British rule.” The educated 
Gladstonian has heard his stump-orators talk—nay, has perhaps 
joined them in talking—to ignorant British audiences about 
that conquest and that rule; he has known that the effect of 
such talk has been to produce upon these audiences the im- 
pression that Ireland was “conquered” by Henry II. in the 
twelfth century in the same way and “ruled” thenceforward in 
the same sense by his successors, as England had been conquered 
in the preceding century by William of Normandy, and was then 
being, and was continuously thereafter to be, ruled by his de- 
scendants ; and he has for party purposes allowed that impression 
to remain uncorrected. He has been careful not to tell them 
that the conquest was a mere formal assertion of suzerainty on the 
part of the English King, and recognition of it on the part of the 
Irish chiefs and septs, and that nothing like an effective government 
of the latter by the former was even attempted until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, or established until the seventeenth had 
begun. The historical conscience of the educated Gladstonian may 
have suffered its twinges; but the party politician in him has 
shrunk from the sacrifice of four out of those seven centuries of 
“ British misrule” with which he had been tickling, or conniving 
at the tickling, of the ears of electoral groundlings. 

Or take again the alternative fiction—absolutely destructive of 
the former, and therefore employed turn and turn about with it by 
the same Irish Nationalist rhetoricians—the allegation that Great 
Britain has corrupted and demoralized Ireland, not by governing, 
but by refusing to govern her, not by (as Mr. Gladstone com- 
plains) imposing, but by refusing to impose, her “foreign” laws 
and institutions on the people of Ireland. This, as the Duke of 
Argyll points out, is by far the more plausible accusation of the 
two, and as such was uniformly urged by that Irish patriot 
whom Mr. Gladstone now so inordinately extols, but whom in 
this particular matter, at any rate, he would have shown more con- 
troversial wisdom by offering the sincerer flattery of imitation. 
Daniel O’Connell’s contention, however, has nothing more, as the 
Duke clearly shows, than this superficial plausibility to recom- 
mend it. The failure to impose British laws and British institu- 
tions was mainly due to the rooted antipathy of the aboriginal 
Irish to the restraints of civilization, and to their invincible pre- 
ference for a life of inter-tribal warfare. So far from their having 
been corrupted and demoralized by British influence, there are 
few more singular phenomena in history than that fatal power of 
corruption and demoralization which Ireland itself exercised for 
centuries over its Anglo-Norman settlers. To remark and to in- 
sist upon this malign power—which, moreover, has been remarked 
and insisted upon by able and impartial Irish historians 
themselves—is not, as the Duke of Argyll protests with perfect 
justice, to ascribe to the Irish “a double dose of original sin.” It 
is merely to recognize the fact that, like other undeveloped races, 
they required the stern discipline of conquest to correct their 
primitive savagery, and to bring out those qualities in them 
which could be turned to civilizing purposes. That Ireland had 
to wait from the very dawn of history and before it, to within 
three hundred years of our own day, in order to come effectively 
under that discipline at the hands of her more civilized neigh- 
bour, may not be her own fault; but it is certainly no fault of 
her neighbour's. England had her own position in the world to 
make, her own future to think of; and it was inevitable that the 
complete conquest of Ireland should stand over as it did until it 
was absolutely forced upon us in the sixteenth century by sheer 
necessities of national self-defence. It was inevitable that Ire- 
land should be left to work out undesignedly her own salvation 
by her traditional method, by the method which she twice again 
adopted in the seventeenth century, and once more, and this 
time finally for herself, at the close of the eighteenth—the method 
of making herself a centre of political intrigue against the interests 
of Great Britain, and a base of military attack upon the security 
and the life of her stronger sister. 

So much for the pseudo-historical argument founded upon the 
imaginary “ seven centuries of British misrule.” For four out of 
the seven centuries there was no British rule at all, and therefore 
no possibility of misrule; a fifth period of about a century and a 
quarter—say, from Shane O'Neill’s rebellion to the final defeat 
and expulsion of James II, and his French army from Ireland— 
was almost’ wholly occupied with the prolonged struggle by 
which the real conquest of Ireland was effected. Thus the period 
of direct British rule does not, in fact, open till the beginning of 
the last century, and seeing that the last eighteen years of that 
century were spent by Ireland under the beneficent régime of 
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Grattan’s Parliament, the actual period during which it was even 
possible for England—with all that natural taste for injustice and 
oppression which a pure Scotchman has found in her—to mis- 
wern Ireland is reduced to a matter of eighty odd years. 
t is only here—it is only in this period of less than one 
century (instead of more than seven)—that the question of 
British responsibility becomes even arguable at all, It is the 
era of the penal laws, and of the legislation against Irish in- 
dustry ; and the Duke of Argyll deals with it in a spirit of per- 
fect fairness. That is to say, he admits all that can be fairly 
alleged against Great Britain as regards the doubtless injurious, 
though vastly exaggerated, effects of her policy upon Irish 
prosperity; while he absolutely demolishes the ignorant, and 
indeed idiotic, charge against that policy, of being actuated by 
ill-will to the peace and prosperity of Irsland. He shows, as 
others have shown, but few so lucidly and convincingly before 
him, that the penal laws were nothing but the necessary self- 
defensive measures of a Protestant State contending for its life 
against a political ccnspiracy working in religious disguise, and 
that the commercial laws were the mere expression of the Pro- 
tectionist doctrines of the era—doctrines pushed to a far more 
extravagant length by the Irish Parliament during their short 
term of independent power. But we have said enough, we hope, 
to send readers to this admirable example of the exposure of a 
political sham. The bubble of “inflated fiction,” which the 
Duke has pricked, will of course be blown again and yet again by 
that venerable infant sitting over his bowl of party soapsuds ; 
but, with this volume before us, the most convenient and 
effective of pins will always be at hand for future use, 


NOVELS.* 


OF OLE’S DAUGHTER would be worth reading were it only 

for the reminiscent views to be had from it of Rome. Mrs. 
Fothergill had evidently studied Rome in a way not to be done 
in a three or six weeks’ visit, be it never so skilfully or personally 
conducted. Rome, as Mr. Swiveller said of beer, “cannot be 
tasted in a sip.” Mrs. Fothergill was quite able to feel the 
majesty, the sadness, the pride of “the grandeur that was Rome,” 
and to describe equally well the ineffably melancholy beauty of 
the Campagna. Her insight into the Roman character was 
shrewd. She saw, as some have done before her, the likeness 
between the old Roman and the English type, speaking here 
rather of mind and character than of temperament. However, 
the interest of the novel is by no means confined to xatural 
scenery or historic association. The story of Fulvia Dietrich has 
a resemblance to the story of Christina Light, the heroine of an 
early novel by Mr. Henry James, a young lady who afterwards, 
as Princess Casamassima, had some interesting experiences. 
Fulvia is forced into an unwelcome marriage by a reprobate 
mother; but Fulvia, as daughter of Giuseppe Oriole, was in her 
father at least less unfortunate than Christina. Oriole is a well- 
drawn sketch of a modern Roman with a touch of the antique 
about him. Parts of this history of Fulvia and her dreadful 
husband might have been quite as effective if a little less re- 
pulsive, and certain inconsistencies, inelegances, and errors would 
doubtless have been removed if the author's hand had been able 
to revise the work. But as it stands it is an interesting and 
powerful story. 

Readers of novels by “ Rita” may remember (or, haply, they 
may forget) that the heroine of a previous work, named Sheba, 
was left, at the close of the history of her youth, in a desolate 
and pitiable condition, and that her lover left Australia under the 
impression that Sheba Ormatroyd was dead. It seems that a 
universal regret seized upon humanity that this should be, and 
“ letters from all parts of the world” have been received by the 
author, as “ Rita” herself informs us, “entreating to know more 
of her fate.” Accordingly, The Countess Pharamond has been 
written, and Miss Ormatroyd is led through three volumes of 
unmitigated misery up to a last page, whence she issues perfectly 
happy, and Countess of Amersley, One would have thought that 
so flattering a testimony to the interest inspired by the creation 
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of an author’s imagination would have been soothing and en- 
couraging. A Scott or a Thackeray might have been pleased to 
receive from all of the world proofs that their creatures 
were believed in, loved, and hoped for. No doubt “Rita” also 
felt pleased ; but it has not softened the manner of her writing, 
nor in the least prevented it from being savage. The novel is 
written throughout in a strain of strenuous anger against society 
in general and publishers in particular, The reader pauses with 
amazement before the study of Mr. Mixson, head of the eminent 
firm in Sharpe Street. Can publishers be like this? And then it 
is tantalizing to feel that “ Rita” meant it as a life portrait, and 
not to know whom it was meant for. If only there had been a 
name with an asterisk at the foot of the page, like Miss Edge- 
worth’s “fact.” Some one in the publishing way has been unkind 
to “Rita,” and certainly she does not wish to return a meek 
reply. For the rest, the tone of the story is hard, metallic, and 
hollow, with too much pessimist philosophy, and not enough 
human sympathy. 

One of two things ought to be done to protect the public. 
Novels should be taxed; the writer paying; or there should be a 
qualification examination previous to publishing. We don’t allow 
doctors to approach us with disagreeable doses, we don’t let 
lawyers extort fees, we don’t even let youths go forth to hack 
and shoot the savage foe unless they have shown beforehand that 
they have some small notion of how to do it. Then why should 
persons be allowed to force fiction on us who show clearly that 
they have not the very smallest notion of how to doit? Why, 
for instance, should Two Men and a Woman have been written? 
With all respect to Mrs. George Bishop, the author, we must 
admit no slightest justification of its existence can be found in 
the novel. It is not witty, it is not wise, it is not pleasant, That 
a pure-minded woman cannot be happy with a profligate and un- 
truthful husband is not a view of things so novel as to need to be 
proved by the dreary experiences of Muriel Lascelles. The book 
is not a reflection of modern manners. A man, for instance, like 
Raymond Lascelles, known and received in good society and 
popular at his club, could no more get out of his brougham before 
his wife, leave the door open, and walk up the steps of the house 
he is going to dine at in the presence of his own servants 
and those of the house while Mrs. Lascelles is still struggling to 
get her dress out of the carriage, than he could eat the dinner 
with his knife when it appeared. He was a good deal of a brute, 
and might have boxed his wife’s ears in private; but the other 
is a matter, not merely of manners, but of habit. “ People 
don’t do these things,” as the disappointed gentleman exclaims 
when Hedda Gabler shoots herself. There is so much French 
scattered about that one might fancy the book was written 
to display it; but that theory fails before such passages as 
“ breathes a prayer to the Virgin to protége ce cher amour,” and 
the still more startling “although la mére est belle, it is also 
infidele et le temps peut changer.” Mrs. Bishop's satire consists 
chiefly in the insertion of a note of interrogation after the phrase 
she desires to be received in a different sense, The “ N.B. Thisis 
wrote sarcastic” of the American humourist, if not itself to be 
admired, still serves its purpose more efficiently. 

A Secret of the Past cannot be said to be badly written in its 
way. A good deal of the appreciation of the reader will depend 
on whether or not it is also his way. No discussion of doctrine 
or philosophy, old or new, here. None of your subtleties and 


| analyses, and fine distinctions and allusive talk. Here we have 


| three volumes of melodrama on the rampage, mysteries from 
_ beginning to end, murders not a few, ghosts in plenty, interviews 


of intense secrecy with an invariable eavesdropper behind the 


- rhododendron bush, or among the bracken, or round the corner, 


overhearing distinctly that which it is most vitally important 
should not be known. All the people who are living are believed 
to be dead, and all those who are dead are known to be alive. 


| No one bears the name he or she is legally entitled to, so that 


really it is very difficult forany gentleman to know to which lady 
he is married or vice versd. Nature—and, as the scene is laid on 
the West Cornish coast, Nature has a good deal to say—enters 
into the moods of the drama, and mutters and thunders and 
flashes at the right moments, exactly as it does at the Lyceum. 
Nevertheless, although a certain sympathy must be felt with the 
much-tried Valerie when she says, “I feel at times, Alec, as if I 
should lose my reason ... . the whole story is so wnaccount~ 
able,” yet it is fair to say that the author, Mr. V. O'D. Power, 
does not share the confusion. There are perplexities innumerable, 
especially as no one can ever be induced to explain the violent 
emotion of the moment; but the author knows what he is about, 
and draws the story through, vice defeated and virtue triumphant. 
To some A Secret of the Past will be only tantalizing ; to others 
it will be “frightfudly thrilling.” 

Novels that are made by stringing the notes of a special corre- 
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spondent ona thread of romance, though they may sometimes 
turn out spirited stories, are seldom good from the literary point 
of view. The imagination that leans on the rapid observations of 
man whose pen is one end of a telegraph-wire and his news- 
peer the other, halts when it is called on to do work of its own. 

. Fergus Hume's book, The Harlequin Opal, is no exception. 
Something of the note of the work is struck in the title. Harle- 
quin is the last word that should be used to describe an opal. 
When the author is describing Mexican scenery, buried Aztec 
cities, sunsets at sea, and Indian villages, he is at his best. The 
affairs of the mythical Republic of Cholacaca give him room to 
use his knowledge of Mexico to good effect, and the bits of 
Spanish scattered about, though they do not go much further 
than “Carambo,” “Carrajo,” “ Bueno,” “ Por Dios,” give what 
is called Jocal colour. But the three English gentlemen and the 
Irish journalist who go out to the rescue of the Republic of 
Cholacaca, and with whom the command of all things naval, 
military, and political seems to be at once shared by the authori- 
ties, are walking figures, and not pleasant ones. Still worse are 
the women. In a novel—even that, or especially that, by a 
special correspondent—there must be love-making. You cannot 
have love-making without young ladies; but as nothing at all is 
known about young ladies, except their capacity for having love 
made to them, their personalities are meagre. The Harlequin 
Opal is not very good, and there is too much of it; but much of 
it is written with spirit and briskness and dash. 

A Polish Conspiracy; or,a Wandering Star is a short, slight 
story, which pesses in Paris and London, but in which there are 
neither French nor English persons involved. Etelka, the fair 
and rather foolish wife of Count Sérézny, has a brother, Jan 
Beriatinski, who is deeply implicated in a conspiracy to free 
Poland. Jan has suffered at the hands of the Russian police, 
and has known solitary imprisonment in a Russian fortress, so he 
has personal stimulus to remain irreconcilable. He and his col- 
leagues (described by an obvious but happy misprint as “this 
band of partriots”) are of the sort who look upon assassination 
and every sort of crime “ with pride and satisfaction,” as justifi- 
able weapons of political warfare. Naturally, being e in 
a-robbin’ and a-stabbin’ all day, they need money for their sup- 
port, and Jan induces his sister to give him the Beriatinski heir- 
loom—a superb sapphire star, all but priceless. This is the 
“ Wandering Star” of the title. How it may have wandered 
before it found its way into the pages of this novel cannot be 
known ; but, once there, it seems to have made up its mind, like 
Ulysses, to give it up; for it simply and unobtrusively travels, 
wrapped in a pocket-handkerchief, by train and steamer from 
Paris to London, where it is bought by an eminent jeweller and 
immediately broken up. Etelka had an imitation star made in 
Paris which answered all the purposes of the real one. Etelka, as 
we said before, is rather foolish ; but she is also faithful, and she 
and Count Sérézny, a good specimen of a great Hungarian mag- 
nate, come finally to an end of their misunderstandings and live 
happily together. The author does not seem to be aware that 
the feminine members of Polish families terminate their surnames 
in ska, not ski. 


INDIAN MOTHS.* 


M* BLANFORD is evidently to be congratulated in having 

secured the services of Mr. Hampson for the series of 
volumes upon the fauna of India which he is engaged in editing. 
Mr. Hampson’s contribution is a list of the moths of that region, 
of which the first instalment is before us. Apart from the merits 
of this particular work, the whole scheme ot publishing a com- 
plete account of the fauna of a country is in every way to be com- 
mended ; and it is very generous of the Indian Government to 
have sanctioned the undertaking. As a rule, this kind of work 
has depended, in this country at least, upon private enterprise ; 
the magnificent series of volumes dealing with the fauna of 
Central America, now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Godman & Salvin, is the principal instance to the point. This 
work will be, when completed, the most elaborate undertaking of 
the kind ever accomplished. 

We do not know how far The Fauna of Brith India is 
intended, like the Biologia Centrali Americana, to be exhaustive ; 
at present only the mammals, birds, repties, and a portion of the 
moths have been treated of; it is to be hoped that other groups 
will have their turn later, and that no terrestrial group will be 
neglected. Important though it 1s to catalogue the fauna of any 
country, the need is more pressing in some other cases. It is 
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extremely desirable that the islands of the Pacific—in fact, that 
oceanic islands generally—should be thoroughly ransacked before 
their indigenous fauna is obliterated by the introduction of 
domestic animals. We are glad to observe that this is being done 
in Hawaii, a competent naturalist having been diligently collect- 
ing there for some time past, under the auspices of a committee 
of the British Association, 

One great advantage which this catalogue of moths has is its 
portability. Books that you may carry in your hand are, after 
all, as has been remarked, the most useful. The entire series of 
volumes of the fauna of British India would not seriously impede 
the traveller by their bulk, The only part of the book with 
which we find fault is the introductory chapter dealing with the 
structure of moths, It is either too long or too short. The 
author follows the prevailing fashion in giving a pedigree 
chart of the moth tribe; but it is umaccompanied by any ex- 
planation. A pedigree of this kind introduces highly conten- 
tious matter upon which discussion should not have been so 
ruthlessly closured, and we are inclined, moreover, to think 
that it is rather premature. Insects, particularly moths and 
butterflies, labour under the disadvantage of being exceedingly 
beautiful; hence they are much sought after by collectors. 
For some reason or other—possibly for no reason at all— 
animals which are looked upon with favour by collectors are 
more or less scorned by the scientific naturalist. This is 
especially the case with insects, and, among insects, butterflies 
and moths have endured more neglect than the rest. So far as 
we know, however, Mr. Hampsan is quite justified in placing the 
genus Micropteryx with its non-specialized biting jaws at the 
base of the series; but why he should elevate the Peacock Moth 
and its allies to the topmost summit of the genealogical tree, and 
perch them on a lofty branch all by themselves, is not so clear ; 
nor is our ignorance dispelled by any justification of this unintel- 
ligible procedure, which is merely put forward ex cathedrd. We 
ourselves should not have ventured to put asunder the Saturniide 
and the Bombyces, which certainly appear to have been joined 
together by Nature. 

We are glad to observe, from a perusal of the preface, that the 
author has a robust conscience, which is often sadly to seek in 
works of this character; Mr. Hampson has been careful to give 
honour where honour is due. It must not, however, be inferred 
from this that the catalogue of Indian moths is a mere compilation 
of the results of others; to a certain extent it, of course, neces- 
sarily is a compilation. Our knowledge of all groups of animals 
is at this time so far advanced that nowhere can absolutely 
fresh ground be broken, and in a group like that of insects, whose 
numbers are, according to a recent estimate, almost as numerous as 
the sands of the sea—being computed at ten millions—the student 
of even sv limited a family as that of the moths cannot expect 
to have the entire kingdom on the table before him for study 
and description; a great deal of trust must be placed in the 
accuracy of others. But a good many of the species described in 
the present volume have been originally named by Mr. Hampson 
himself ; and we are glad to notice that he has not followed the 
barbarous system of nomenclature adopted by a good many 
describers of Indian moths. Pure Greek or Latin names alone 
should be used; and the great advantage possessed by a natu- 
ralist who has had a classical training is that he can utilize 
the wreckage of his education in compounding strictly classical 
names; it has been largely the practice among those who have 
christened Indian moths to confer upon them the names of 
Indian divinities, or even apparently to invent terms with an 
Indian sound. 

Turning now to the catalogue itself, we find accurate diagnoses 
of 1,158 species which are illustrated by no less than 333 good 
“ process” blocks, some representing the caterpillars and some 
the perfect insect. Some of the illustrations are of quite 
small and dull coloured forms ; this is, no doubt, to be looked 
upon as an indication of the approaching completeness of the 
list of Indian moths, since collectors naturally begin with the 
more conspicuous and brightly-coloured insects, which fetch, in 
many cases, higher prices. Bright colours in moths and other 
insects are oelieved by many to save the insects from their foes, 
as a gay and attractive coloration often goes with edible qualities 
the reverse of attractive. But, as with the stag in the fable, the 
characteristics so useful in some relations of life are worse than 
useless in others, and the brightly-coloured insects are the first 
to be swept up in the net of the collector. The volume begins 
well with a figure of the magnificent “Moon moth” (Actias 
selene), an insect which 1s usually on view during the summer 
months at the Zoological Gardens ; its wings are of a fine delicate 
green, and there are four transparent patches, one to each wing, 
A profane scoffer at the prevalent anxiety among naturalists 
to find a meaning in every spot and stripe has suggested 
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‘hat these windows serve the insect to spy the approach of 
a foe. Very abundant in India are those remarkable moths 
whose wings are more or less completely deprived of scales, 
and which in consequence have got a striking resemblance to 
bees and wasps. Fifty species of this group are enumerated ; 
so the disguise, if it really is one, seems to have had profitable 
results in India. 

The large number of moths which are common to this country 
and to India is not a little striking. The “ Elephant Hawk” and 
the “ Peach Blossom” are apparently as characteristic of India 
as of England. It is, perhaps, not altogether surprising to find 
that the greatest number of common forms in any one family are 
to be discovered in the strong-winged hawk moths, which are, no 
doubt, capable of an extended flight. 


BOOKS IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE.* 


WE. are no great advocates for the multiplication of degrees ; 
but if the newfangled Doctorate of Letters which one or 
two Universities have instituted leads to the production of solid 
“ doctoral theses” like this of Mr. Cunliffe’s we shall admit that 
it sometimes does good. The doctoral thesis abroad has resulted 
in much extremely useful work, which has in some cases served as 
the basis of larger treatises of abiding interest, and has constantly 
saved the student the trouble of tedious and often unnecessary 
first-hand inquiry. Of course it has corresponding drawbacks. It 
is almost inevitable that the thesis-supporter, especially when he 
is not very old, should a little magnify his special subject, and 
should be carried a little away by his special theories. Mr. Cun- 
liffe (if he prefers to be called Dr. Cunliffe, let us assure him that 
no slight is meant) has not quite escaped these dangers, It is 
certain that the influence of Seneca the tragedian on Elizabethan 
tragedy and Elizabethan thought generally was great; and its 
details in the way of positive borrowing of phrase and imitation 
of manner and style have never been so patiently worked out as they 
are here. But Mr. Cunliffe seems to us a little unwilling to 
acknowledge the fact that it was chiefly exercised on the earlier 
or pre-Shakspearian period, and that when the main growth 
came the independence of Seneca in everything most character- 
istic of dramatic form in that generation is at least as remarkable 
as the continued resemblance in inflation of language and in fond- 
ness for ghastly detail. And when we remember that imita- 
tion in both respects is patent during the first five-and- 
twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign, the subsequent dying off 
of the influence on one side may seem more interesting and 
more remarkable than the persistence of it on the other. It 
is undeniable that the influence, the direct influence, of Seneca 
was strong on persons like the authors of Gorboduc and the 
author of the Misfortunes of Arthur. It is certain that in the 
University group of Marlowe and his fellows, the style and some 
minor things are still echoed ; but the form is almost wholly dis- 
carded. And in the main body of what is called Elizabethan 
drama we can see very little persistence of this influence except 
in the form of second- and third-hand survival. Here, however, 
we may agree to differ with Mr. Cunliffe, while acknowledging 
how much he has brought out in way of resemblance, and the 
extremely scholarly and useful fashion in which he has put the 
points of this resemblance before us. 

There are few things in regard to which it is so difficult to 
observe the good and gracious advice not to look a gift horse in the 
mouth as in regard to a certain class of reprints of old literature. 
The impulse of generosity is to be grateful for them simpliciter ; 
the impulse of criticism to say “ Thank you, sir! thank you very 
much ; but as you were going to be so kind, could you not have 
given us something else?” We have been unable with all our 
efforts to resist this last ungracious thought in reading Dr, 
Sommer’s Kalender of Shepherdes. It is not, of course, Spenser's 
book, though its republication has been naturally enough 
prompted by Dr. Sommer’s study of the poems which borrowed 
its title and which he also facsimiled two or three years ago. 
The Kalender of Shepherdes, or Kalendrier des Bergers (for it 
appeared first in French about ten years before it was trans- 
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lated into English) is a late fifteenth-century work which seems 
to have been immensely popular, and exists in many ‘editions 
printed at very short intervals in both languages. Some of these ~ 
books are miracles of early typography, and fetch enormous prices 
at sales. They contain woodcuts of great interest, as are most 
woodcuts of that time. In the case of one version in Lowland 
Scotch transmogrified by French compositors, the linguistie 
attraction is said to be considerable. The matter—a compound of 
religious, professional, medical, ethical, scientific, and other in- 
formation—is of the kind very familiar to readers of medisval 
literature, and always more or less agreeable. But we cannot 
say that this is a particularly amusing or instructive example of 
it. We are glad of the book—the woodcuts are fun, the diagrams, 
genealogical trees of vices and virtues, and the like are curious, 
and the whole is a desirable possession. But when we think 
what things still await a modern editor, we own to a carnal 
grudging of such delightful presentation to this particular book. 
Dr. Sommer’s handsome volume consists of three parts—a biblio- 
graphical and critical introduction, with glossary, &c, a facsimile 
of the first English edition of 1503, printed by Verard of Paris, 
and a reprint in ordinary modern type of Pynson’s in 1506. It is 
excellent work ; but is the book quite worthy of it? When we 
think of this, of a certain reprint of the gigantic Palace of Plea- 
sure not long ago, and of some other things, we never can help 
remembering that we are still waiting for an edited or accessible 
Shirley ; that a modern and complete edition of Hawes is still a 
promise only; that Occleve and Lydgate still await not merely 
collection, but in part printing ; that hundreds of interesting pieces 
of minor Elizabethan work remain hidden after all the industry 
of the Parks and Colliers and Uttersons, of the Arbers and 
Grosarts and Bullens; that the great Anatomy of Melancholy 
itself has never been edited in the proper sense. But this last 
remembrance itself recalls the excellent advice of Mr. Samuel 
Weller’s little boy, “ Avay with melancholy!” Dr. Sommer 
has given us one pretty book the more, and, perhaps, others wil} 
give us the others. 

There is no need for any melancholy or “ grutching ” at the latest 
addition to the Chiswick Press Series. Of the two poems (con- 
stantly confounded) which Drayton wrote on Agincourt, and 
which are both given here, the smaller and incomparably the 
finer—the “ Ballad to my friends the Cambro-Britons and their 
Harp,” the model of the “Charge of the Light Brigade,” the 
finest war-song, as it has seemed to some, in English—is well 
known, and has been frequently reprinted of late in anthologies 
of one kind and another. But the longer and later poem, in 
eight-line stanzas, which he also devoted to the subject, must be 
almost unknown except to those who have ventured on Drayton 
as a whole; a venture which is a venture indeed, and which has 
not been facilitated in modern times by any complete edition of 
the poet (a considerable addition, by the way, to our just- 
sketched list of desiderata). Mr. Garnett here presents both in 
all the comeliness of the extremely comely Chiswick Press Series, 
with two portraits of the poet well representing the grave, and 
almost austere, sobriety which seems to have been his chief 
characteristic, a sufficient introduction, and a not overwhelming 
corpus of notes. Of the merits of the shorter and lyrical Battle 
of Agincourt nothing need be said, for everybody whose opinion 
is worth anything acknowledges them. The longer has the 
merits and defects of most of Drayton's historical verse; the 
merits, perhaps, in a less eminent degree than some purple 
patches in the Barons’ Wars and elsewhere, but the defects not 
eminently. »The subject was well chosen, and the treatment is 
well done. 

We do not know whether Jeremy Taylor has been “ beautified ” 
before, though it seems probable, if not certain, that he has 
Whether it be so or not, Mr. Dennis was more than justified in 
determining to set his beauties forth again. With the not quite 
certain exception of the two famous tractates, Holy Living and 
Holy Dying, it is excessively doubtful whether anything of 
Taylor's is now familiar to any but a very few scholars and 
divines ; while nobody doubts or denies that much of him is very 
well worth knowledge, and perhaps most of his intelligent 
admirers would admit that few can now be expected to read him 
as a whole. We think that, if we had been Mr. Dennis, we 
should, with so large a body of almost certainly unknown matter 
to draw on, and no very large vessel into which to draw it, have 
left the above comparatively well-known and easily accessible 
divisions untapped. But he had a right to think otherwise, and 
we hope many readers will set bis volume beside the similar one 
which, not long ago, Dr. Jessopp, with equal reason, devoted to 
Jeremy’s great contemporary, Fuller. 

It is held to be a kind of guarantee of good wares when the 
wholesale merchant is also the retail; and Dr. Grosart, who 
some time ago collected the entire works of Nicholas Breton for 
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the delectation of certain private subscribers, was clearly the 
proper person to select from them for the benefit of a larger 
public. We have never been able fully to share the enthusiasm 
of the editor for the edited in this case. But when Dr. Grosart 
pleads here that Breton at least deserves to be kept in remem- 
brance, we fully agree with him, and are very glad to welcome 
this little book. 

It is perhaps late, and pretty certainly superfluous, to indulge 
in any general criticism of the kind of book to which Mr. Low’s 
handbook of what is commonly called Elizabethan literature be- 
Jongs. It forms part of a “ University Correspondence College 
Series.” We do not know very much about this, and are a little 
puzzled by the exact form of the title. What is “ University 
Correspondence,” and how can there be a “college” for it? A 
university may be composed of colleges, but how can a college be 
founded upon universities? But this matters little. Practically, 
if not in strictness, the object is intelligible enough ; and it is 
one which, say what its gainsayers will, more and more people 
seem to set before them. We are bound to say that Mr. 
Low’s volume, if it has the defects of its kind, has more 
than that kind’s usual merits. It seems to us to aim at too 
much detail to give a really useful and inspiriting pioneer sketch 
for the intending student, to be too contracted in space to allow 
the detail to be multiplied and expanded to a really useful extent, 
and to be likely to furnish the reader with a few dry bones to 
mumble instead of a warm live body to admire and worship. But 
so do they all. What they do not all do, and what Mr. Low has 
done, is to be really judicious, as far as the scale admits, in the 
selection of the details given, to go to the best accredited autho- 
tities for expression of opinion, to be honest in acknowledging 
indebtedness to them, and to allot the available room with fair 
judgment. If we are to find a fault, it is that Mr. Low’s modest 
system of giving others’ opinions instead of his own produces 
something of a “ harlequin” effect in criticism. In other words, 
if you select Z as the critic of A, and X as the critic of B, and if 
Z and X are critics of quite opposite schools and differing stan- 
dards, the pupil’s mind will be, without the possibility of his dis- 
covering it, puzzled and misled. 

It is particularly wicked to make school books out of Spenser, 
who should be the holiday and unforced delight of every boy 
who loves English poetry; but it has long been done, and Mr. 
Percival is not to be blamed for following in the wake of others. 
His two hundred pages of notes about the quercus coccifera and 
the Table of Cebes, about the derivation of “churl” and the 
virtues of balm of Gilead, are quite the proper and usual kind of 
thing, and Mr. Percival seems to be well read in early literature, 
or at least in those who quote it. His introduction arrides us 
less. His remark on “the roses and the lilies” blending in 
Belphcebe’s cheek—“ This is a stock phrase in Ariosto and Tasso, 
whence Spenser got it”—is one of those commentatorial observa- 
tions which, we own, cause us to lose the serenity of the wise. 
Does Mr. Percival really think that any man—let alone the lover of 
Rosalind and the author of the Prothalamion, the Epithalamion and 
the Amoretti—wanted two Italian predecessors to call his atten- 
tion to the resemblance of a girl’s cheek to lilies and roses? Does 
he really think that “Ariosto and Tasso” have the copyright of 
this exquisitely original and recondite idea? Does he not rather 
see that the betting is in favour of Adam having said it to Eve 
mot later than the second morning of their acquaintance, when 
they had left their bower and were walking about the Garden ? 
How can a Master of Arts be so ignorant of the primal art 
of all? We fear that Mr. Percival has not graduated under 
Dan Cupid, Regent of Regents. He could not, if he had, have 
indulged in the idiotic manchette or side-heading, “ Why does 
Prince Arthur love Gloriana?” or have written the remarks 
which stand cheek by jow] with this absurdity. But let us abate 
our noble rage. It shall go hard but Spenser will do more good 
in indicating than Mr. Percival can do harm in obscuring the 
true nature of “a liberal education.” 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES AT THEOBALD'S.* 


HOUGH Theobald’s Park is only about twelve miles from 

Charing Cross, it is but little known to the London ex- 
cursionist. Yet it would not be easy to enumerate in a reasonable 
space the many historical associations of the place and its envi- 
rons. If we go by the Waltham route, on our way there is one 
of the few remaining Eleanor Crosses, no longer half built into 
the walls of an adjoining house, but well cleared and fairly 
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“restored,” and in many respects as beautiful as it was at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. A little further on we 
approach Cheshunt, with its memories of Cardinal Wolsey, of 
Richard Cromwell, sometime Protector, and of the great Lord 
Somers. But we need not go so far as Cheshunt to reach 
Theobald’s. Turning, among the green meadows and fine old 
trees, into a side road, with here and there a real Queen Anne 
house, we come at length to a gate. However much the 
visitor may have expected it, he cannot but feel a thrill of 
pleasure at the sight of an old friend; for here, surrounded 
by magnificent oak trees, showing half a dozen tints and tones 
of green, is the venerable grey arch of Temple Bar—not a 
spurious imitation, or even a “restoration,” but the veritable 
stones displaced so unaccountably from the entrance of Fleet 
Street in 1878, and rescued by the public spirit of the lady 
of the manor of Theobald’s. It can now onceagain be admired 
by the public and by students of Wren. Pausing to wonder 
how well the noble design befits its sylvan surroundings, the 
visitor approaches the stately brick house which has suc- 
ceeded Burleigh’s palace, and straightway finds himself in- 
specting antiquities beside which even Temple Bar is a thing of 
yesterday, and which were ancient before the Norman Conquest 
—nay, before the death of Julius. These he finds are in the 
museum built for them adjoining the house. In order that each 
object may be properly named, and that the learned world may 
know where such treasures are to be found, Lady Meux has com- 
missioned Dr. Wallis Budge to write the sumptuous volume 
before us, as he bad been previously commissioned at Harrow 
School and at the University of Cambridge. His predecessor in 
the British Museum, Dr. Birch, had produced at Alnwick 
Castle a similar catalogue, the first of its kind. 


It is very desirable that all great private collections should be 
catalogued for the benefit of students at large, It is easier for us 
to understand, say, an object in the British Museum when we 
can compare it with similar objects in the other collections we 
have named, the great necessity being that the authority of the 
scholar who writes the catalogue should stand as high as pos- 
sible. In making his notes on Harrow, Cambridge, and now on 
Theobald’s, Dr. Budge is, in fact, adding to our knowledge of the 
collection in his own charge at Bloomsbury. It is satisfactory to 
find private collectors vying with a great University and a public 
school in adding to the still scanty information which we possess 
on Egyptology; and, though all the private collections thus 
described do not amount to more than four or five, we may look 
forward to lists of a different kind when a few of the smaller 
collections are brought together and exhibited at an archeological 
congress or an antiquarian meeting. 


The museum at Theobald’s comprises the results of a visit to 
Egypt made in the historic year 1882. Its chief feature is, 
perhaps, the fine mummy of Nes-Amsu, prophet of Amsu and 
Khonsu, gods of Apu, the modern Akhmeem, or Ekhmim, in 
Upper Egypt. It is remarkable, says Dr. Budge, as a mummy 
carefully preserved by the use of bitumen, “ and its value is 
enhanced by its perfect condition.” Of it Dr. Budge gives very 
full particulars, copies the texts of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
adds a translation of each, and supplies us with a large photo- 
gravure of the whole figure, as a frontispiece to the volume, 
Before reaching the mummy, which is “No. 1” in the Catalogue, 
we have a most interesting disquisition on the general subject, 
entitled “ An Egyptian Funeral,” in which the procedure, cere- 
monial, and ritual are explained. By a study of this chapter and 
a comparison of the subsequent texts with the frontispiece, the 
reader will find himself armed for a long series of further 
researches in the extensive collections of the British Museum. 


But the coffin of Nes-Amsu is only one of the attractions of 
the Theobald’s collection. The number of specimens is about two 
hundred, and Dr. Budge remarks that “the proportion of objects 
of interest is unusually great for a collection of this size.” Among 
the stel@ is one of the early—perhaps the Pyramid—period, exam- 
ples of which are so rare in European museums, and commemorates, 
in a short but boldly-cut inscription, a ruler of the priests, the chan- 
cellor Zefa, or, as Dr. Budge, obediently following the Oriental Con- 
gress system, spells it, Tchefa, and his wife, the Princess Hertes, of 
whose history a good deal may be made from what appear at first 
but scanty materials. There are some fine scarabs, innumerable 
ornaments and amulets, figures in granite and bronze of divinities, 
and many other objects, including papyri. The world of 
Egyptology—the whole of which would fit, we must fear, on a 
very much smaller planet than Terra—are indebted to the learn- 
ing and industry of Dr. Wallis-Budge, and to the discrimination 
and munificence of the collector of this beautiful little museum. 
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POETRY.* 


R. ROBERT BUCHANAN has had many ambitions in 

life, and his latest has now been realized. He aspires to 
be the Colonel Ingersoll of Great Britain. In choosing for his 
poem the subject of the Wandering Jew, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that, where no less a poet than Shelley had failed, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan would have succeeded. No wonder that a 
legend eo profound in its symbolism, so suggestive of treatment, 
should have attracted men of imegination, from Philip Mouskes, 
Bishop of Tournay, and Matthew Paris down to Eugéne Sue. 
But in using the character of Ahasuerus, Shelley only found an 
opportunity for getting rid of a certain amount of undergraduate 
Atheism—a kind of poetical measles to which every young poet 
is subject along with Democratic whooping cough. While Mr. 
Buchanan only finds occasion to present us with an anti-Christian 
tract that seems to be written up in the beginning to Dordé's 
illustrations, half-way through lapses into melodrama, and winds 
up with the kind of thing that startles the less educated into 
alarmist letters to the daily press. On a stormy Christmas night 
the singer meets, wandering through a city, an old man who 
takes one and a half cantos to explain who he is. His prolixity 
is perhaps the result of age, and the narrator seems to catch the 
infection. For not until the sixth canto does the carol proper 
begin, when the Wandering Jew takes a very secondary place, 
only turning up casually to blaspheme with other creations of 
Mr. Buchanan’s imagination. The Judgment Day has arrived, 
but not the Day that Christians have been taught to look for. 
The Judge has becume the judged, This clever and original idea 
gives the author an occasion for criticizing Christianity and stating 
his views on the last nineteen hundred years. Thisisdone with 
some freedom, but bas the merit of brevity (considering the subject). 
If the procedure of Mr. Buchanan's Last Judgment resembles that 
of the Parnell Commission, it produces a healthy modern atmo- 
sphere that is not out of tone with the spirit of the poem. There 
is not a grievance or crime—social, political, or moral—that Mr. 
Buchanan does not attribute to Christ. ‘The witnesses (some of 
whom strike us as about as creditable as those in recent divorce 
cases) called to prove these allegations include Judas Iscariot, 
Pilate, Julian the Apostate, Hypatia (from the Haymarket), 
Mahomet, Buddha (of Elsmere House and the 8.P.P.R), Moses, of 
all people; and of course, our old friend the Wandering Jew. 
Petrarch, a few bad Popes, and some German Emperors are 
mentioned as being present to support the prosecution. From 
a careful inspection of Mr. Buchanan's case we gather that he is 
annoyed—tst, Because the Last Judgment has not arrived ; 2nd, 
That Christianity has not made itself a kind of National Vigilance 
Committee—i.e. that it has not been svfliciently moral (from 
the sexual point of view) to suit his more refined tastes and 
opinions—while Popes and Emperors have not lived up to his 
ideals; 3rd, That Christians have persecuted each other; 4th, 
(this isa great grievance) They have persecuted Jews. The first 
grievance Mr, Buchanan has remedied himself, and with regard to 
the second we would remind him that it is hardly fair to 
dub Christianity a failure off his own bat. As he seems to be 
neither a Jew nor a Christian, we cannot accept his two last 
objections as valid. The Wandering Jew is a didactic production, 
and we have reviewed it as such. Though it is not caleulated to 
shock or wound the feelings of very many Obristians, it should be 
the bedside book of every suburban Agnostic. The verse is some- 
times quite vigorous, but there are never more than four consecu- 
tive lives that could be dignified by the name of poetry. It is 
curious to find that, in his choice of archaic words and assonant 
combinations, Mr. uchanan has not disdained to read the wicked 
Mr. Swinburne and morbid Mr. William Morris, clothed though 
he is in a righteous Noneonformist mind, 

Sir Edwin Arnold has made the East a speciality, not only 
from an Orientalist but from a literary point of view. The 
East, including Asia, belongs to him asa background as much 
as Wessex belongs to Mr, Hardy, But of late be has been burn- 
ing the candle at bothends. If we were not told that the story 
of Adzuma was true, we should never have suspected a Japanese 
origin, If it were not for the names and the Japanese words that 
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interrupt the pleasant and polished verse, the action of Adzuma 
might have taken place as well in Elizabethan England as in 
Japan. Though an average Englishman's knowledge of Japan 
consists in what he has seen or heard of Hokusai, and the native 
artists who have furnished fashionable shibboleths of studio art 
cant ; Adzuma is, nevertheless, to ears unjapanned, a modern 
drama, cast according to the Elizabethan methods now so popular 
with our poets. These pastiches or revivals of former conventions 
have scarcely ever been successful, but have remained literary 
feats. There has not been life enough in them to constitute a 
new movement, or to found a new school of dramatists. This is 
because their authors have been too reverent to their originals, 
Renaissance artists never hesitated over antiques, but took what 
they wanted, and developed a style for themselves, and our pre- 
Raphaelites only became powerful when they ceased to imitate 
the great Primitives. Adzuma is an ambitious work without 
being pretentious, and if the author has failed, he has failed in 
good company, along with Mr. Swinburne, Sir Henry Taylor, and 
Lord Tennyson, who sll in turn endeavoured to revive the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth, but they only produced curi- 
osities, and not works of art. Sir Edwin Arnold's story, terrible 
and unconvincing in its tragedy, and its capacity for the pre- 
sentation of the impossible, would have delighted Webster. 
The plot so palpably belongs to an age when sin seemed more 
splendid than to-day, and Luther’s great maxim Pecca fortiter 
was lived up to in practice and theory. Adzuma, half Lucretia, 
half Desdemona, the wife of a Japanese nobleman, becomes 
the victim of an intrigue. Fearful for her honour and her 
reputation, she persuades her lover to kill the husband; but 
in the night takes his place, and by this act of self-sacrifice con- 
vinces the world of her integrity. The story is full of rich pathos, 
and required little ornament. But Sir Edwin Arnold, by loading 
it with local colour, has killed, not only his heroine, but his 
tragedy. The Japanese expressions that freely powder the text 
sound harsh and unmusical to an English ear; while the absence 
of any glossary renders them often unintelligible. On one page 
we have katana, mune, hira, and nioi; the context offers no 
assistance, and we are as much in the dark as the Carlyles were 
over Sordello, The verse, with the one fault we have mentioned, 
flows smoothly enough, without any very high flights, though 
an even excellence is maintained throughout. There are frequent 
and pleasant echoes from old and modern poets. The stage direc- 
tions are highly elaborate, though the play would have been more 
etlective with less scenery and more scene. 


The English people and its mouthpiece, the old-fashioned critic 
(if he is still alive), have lost an emotion in life that can never 
return—the capacity for being shocked. The shockers and the 
shocked both enjoyed it immensely ; but the fun of the thing has 
gone, along with the age of chivalry, Macaulay's schoolboy, and 
the father who really consigned Mr. Swinburne’s early volumes. 
to the flames. Mr. John Gray has, therefore, come a little late. 
Silver Points, indeed, is dressed in all the form and art of modern 
book production. The print isin the italic type of the “ Aldines,” 
and the cover is a singularly beautiful design by Mr. C. Reckitts ; 
while the contents are “in the movement,” and as modern and 
decadent as they can be. Still we cannot help feeling that the 
hope is forlorn. It would not be very hard for any one who 
has read those much-talked-of Décadents and Symbuilistes to- 
bring all kinds of charges against Mr. Gray on the score of 
plagiarism. He has studied MM. Verlaine and Mallarmé to 
some tune as well as the smaller fry, Moreas Lafourge and the 
rest. He ‘has assimilated some of their spirit without any ill 
result. He is really original, and must pay the penalty for 
this, greater in England than in any other country, as a first- 
class misdemeanant in literature. A great many people will be 
repelled, and the irreverent will laugh. When Mr. John Gray 
imitates, he is perfectly frank and says so. Master Builder 
Verlaine is freely quoted and Baudelaire is cruelly mangled. 
That he has a poetic gift, any one who will take the trouble to 
read Silver Points carefully (we do not say that it is worth read- 
ing) will find out for himself. Mr. John Gray writes before he 
has learnt to speak. He would sing before he is rid of stammer- 
ing, and he strikes beautiful chords on dumb pianos. In groping 
about for the colour and symbolism of adjectives he has forgotten 
their original use. He is the lame man running before he can 
walk. In a very striking and original poem, however, entitled 
“The Barber,” Mr. John Gray reveals that he is a poet, though 
he is so anxious to be mistaken for a posewr. It is the only piece 
that comes up to the binding. For the rest, with the exception 
of a few lines here and there, the verse is very foolish and affected, 
and sad stuff at the best. Careful of accent and careless of 
accidence, Mr. Jobn Gray has thrown down a bomb into poetical 
dovecots that turns out on inspection to be merely a squib. 


Admirers of Mr. Mullock must sincerely regret that he has 
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seen fit to publish verses, not only unworthy of the name of 
verse, but unworthy of the author of The New Republic. No one 
will deny that he has a pretty birthday-book knack of turning 
out rhymes; but they should have been preserved in manuscript 
in the libraries of their recipients, or in the cabinets of the curious 
autograph-hunter. The following, for instance, does not strike 
us as very amusing, coming as it does from one who convinced 
€0 many people that life was not worth living :— 


To a Dead Dog. 
Where are you now, little wandering 
Life that so fearlessly dwelt with us, 
Played with us, fed with us, felt with us, 
Years we grew fonder and fonder in? 


In one or two instances, however, Mr. Mallock shows himself 
once more as a clever parodist; we have yet to learn that he is a 
master of verse. 

“ Michael Field,” whose mastery of blank verse is indisputable, 
and whose numbers flow with ease, is endowed with considerable 
lucidity of expression, though she suffers from ethical congestion. 
She does not realize the limits of her medium—the dramatic 
form. One has to refer to Gibbon or Milman to understand what 
her characters are talking of. Without clinging pedantically 
to the canon that a work of art should explain itself, we may 
safely claim for a poem, and especially a drama, this quality 
to be essential. Stephania is wisely called a trialogue, for 
nothing dramatic occurs throvghout the whole of three acts. 
The story of the widow of the Consul Crescentius, murdered by 
Otho, and the much-maligned magician Pope Sylvester IL. is 
sufficiently familiar to be capable of treatment. But in the 
hands of “Michael Field” it becomes monotonous, and, however 
blameless the blank verse, we are irresistibly converted to Poe's 
conclusions on the poem of eight hundred lines, and his plea for 
brevity. 

Green Bays, as their title indicates, are the productions of youth 
for the most part, and are full of genial undergraduate sentiment. 
They sounded so cheery at the time they were written, but fall 
with a slightly hollow ring in after years. They go to prove, as 
has been often pointed out, that Cambridge, though, owing to its 
greater size, it has produced a greater number of poets than Oxford, 
‘has never been so rich in topical verse or parody and the humour 
that is called undergraduate wit. Certainly, of two anthologies 
recently published, though that of Cambridge covered three cen- 
turies, the Oxford volume made a far better show. Of “Q.’s” 
parodies, that on Lord Tennyson and Wordsworth are by far the 
best, the others being merely adroit without catching the spirit 
of the originals, save with regard to metre and verbal excellence. 
Mr. Bret Harte’s “Heathen Chinee” is a dangerous caricature 
to follow, after the famous “Tom Crib” of Light Green fame; it 
has been almost forgotten that the original metre is to be found 
in its original purity in Atalanta in Calydon. 

In Wanderers we have a new edition of the poems of William 
Winter, the most distinguished of modern American poets of the 
younger generation. We confess to finding the influence of the 
Old Country stronger than that of the New in most of the poems. 
If this spirit has lost Mr. Winter any admirers in his own land, 
he will be compensated by the admiration which his muse will 
excite among all English-speaking races where a love of real 
poetry exists. In America they sometimes ignore the prophets, 
if they do not persecute them. Not long ago, at a cer- 
tain gathering of authors, when compliments were interchanged 

between the two nations represented, and when every unknown 
American author was mentioned, not a word was said of Haw- 
thorne, Walt Whitman, or Edgar Poe. Mr. William Winter is 
not only a poet, but a critic at once enthusiastic and discreet, and 
one of his most graceful tributes in the present volume is that in 
memory of Poe for the dedication of the monument at Baltimore. 
Indeed, we do not exaggerate when we say that a portion of 
Elijah’s mantle has fallen on the younger poet, unconscious 
though he may be of the fact. An urbane melancholy pervades 
‘his verse. Oontent with the simplest metres and words that are 
selected and not affected, he becomes ornate and varied by methods 
almost primitive, taking the best that Wordsworth has to give. 
The poem called “Orgia,” more daring, vivid, and original 
than the others, would alone give Mr. William Winter a high 
rank among poets ; it is an opal set with diamonds of like bril- 
liancy but less value. 

Another no less welcome collection and handsome reprint is 
that of the poems of “ Violet Fane,” embellished with a fine 
portrait of the author, and a small sketch of Mrs. Singleton’s life, 
for the nom de guerre is no longer the literary domino of yore ; the 
poet has unmasked. The present edition consists of judicious 
selections from former volumes (nothing being included that we 
should not have missed), along with others that have not appeared 


before. Of these “The Old Rocking Horse” is among the most 
charming things of the sort ever written. Neither Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Swinburne, nor Mr. Coventry Patmore in his poems of child- 
hood has excelled it, though it is the regret for past childhood 
that finds an echo in these stanzas. It is certainly destined to 
live with those well-known songs from the same gifted writer— 
songs that have become almost classics. “A Wife’s Confession” 
is too strong a subject to be dealt with satisfactorily by the hand 
that gave us “ For Everand for Ever.” It requires the passion of 
Rossetti and the style of Robert Browning to attempt it. But 
the following lines could hardly be bettered :— 


All the world was still, 
Whilst the great my con like a row of ghosts 
Stared out upon us from the garden beds. 


EQUITATION.* 


A® introduction of most commendable brevity candidly admits 
that these pages contain nothing new, but claims for them 
that “ they helped to teach a little boy how to gallop his pony.” 
It goes on to say that—as might have been expected—the little 
boy grew up and rode on horseback, and—-somewhat inconse- 
quently—that the work of writing was continued so as to include 
a system of colt-breaking. None of these statements will be 
disputed, though it occurs to us that, if this picture book was 
shown to the little boy before he first mounted his pony, he must 
have been a good plucked-one not at once to have declined ad- 
venturing himself amongst the mysteries of equitation, for all the 
possibilities of peril and discomfort are here laid bare to view. 

The illustrations—very numerous, and occupying far more 
space than the letterpress—are for the most part very good, 
though the diagrams of position might at first sight be taken 
for some of Miss Ormerod’s magnified beetles; but once the 
student has mastered the fact that the thing in the shape of an 
ancient wine-skin always represents a horse’s body, while the 
two tied-up ends are his tail and neck, matters become tolerably 
clear. That the Duchess of FitzJames is perfectly mistress of her 

subject there can be no question. She seems to be the one 
woman in a thousand who does know how a horse’s limbs should be 
made, where they should be set on, and in what form he ought to 
stand upon and use them ; and if, as we rather infer, she is re- 
sponsible for the engravings, her artistic skill must be very con- 
siderable. Her public, too, will heartily endorse her preference 
for drawings which represent the animal, as we seem to see him, 
to the portentous results of instantaneous photography, which, 
accurate though they presumably are, always look so unnaturally 
grotesque. Yet the Duchess’s work may never attain any great 
degree of popularity in England—first, perhaps, because it is 

what is called “so very French,” a circumstance which in a 
French book seems invariably to astonish and disconcert the 
average English reader; secondly, because very few Englishmen 
know enough French to understand half the words ; and, lastly 
and chiefly, because the things here treated of are exactly what 
every horse-loving Englishman fancies he knows, and no other 
would be likely to buy a scientific treatise on the horse. Very 
few of us indeed want to be told the distinctive uses of the 
bridoon and bit, what purpose a martingale serves, or when @ 
breastplate is necessary ; or, if we are in search of information on 
these subjects, we should be apt to have recourse to the very 
voluminous literature of our own language. 

Nevertheless, if a Briton, be he never so well versed in stable 
lore, contemplates joining a French hunting party (real hunting, 
of course), or staying with a horsey party at a French chiteau— 
where they are sometimes horsier than Newmarket and Melton 
combined—he could hardly do better than diligently peruse these 
principles of equitation, and make himself as far as possible 
master of certain necessary Gallic idioms and technicalities. He 
will find here a great deal which he is almost certain not to know, 
and as to which the dictionary would never enlighten, even if it 
did not mislead him. Thus, for instance, shall he become aware 
that /’encolure means the neck and crest ; that branches are the 
cheeks, and gorge the port of the bit; that the filet is the snaflle, 
and a pompe a filet a gag snaffle; that saut de mouton is buck- 
jumping, and pointer means to rear ; indeed, he will pick up an 
infinite number of terms almost indispensable for talking to or 
understanding French grooms. It is to be wished, by the way, 
that we had some English expression which exactly conveyed 
what the French mean by a cheval acculé ; it is a peculiar form of 
bad balance known to all horsemen—yet “on his haunches,” 
which is, perhaps, our nearest approach, is by no means an 
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adequate translation, neither is “too much set back,” which 
almost explains, but which is not stable language at all. 
We pay so little attention, compared with our neighbours 
over the Channel, to the manége, that our vocabulary for the 
various ways in which a horse carries himself is an extremely 
poor one. Can it be possible that the opponents of the “ open 
ditch,” as our sporting journalists persist in calling it, may at last 
be converted or silenced by the words of a woman? “ When 
the ditch is on the taking off side,” says the Duchess, “the 
obstacle is rarely dangerous, because the horse sees what he 
has to do.” Perhaps she never saw a blind ditch; but not many 
hunting men will agree with her corollary that, “as the horse 
has only got to drop from a bank [the Cheshire “ cop” or Glouces- 
tershire “ razor-back” would be the best rendering into English of 
créte} on to the flat, it signifies very little whether the bank be 
sound or not.” For one purpose, at least, this book is eminently 
adapted ; there could be nothing better to place on the table of a 
drawing-room where a dull party is assembled. The Duchess of 
FitzJames’s volume will be an admirable substitute for the usual 
photographic album, and will evoke quite as much brilliant criti- 
cism, with fewer ill-natured remarks, 


LONDON SIGNS AND INSCRIPTIONS.* 


HIS, to sum up in advance all that we have to say, is an 
interesting little volume on a subject dear to the antiquarian 
mind. Of the signs of London, although there was once a sign 
over every house, and although it is only a hundred and thirty 
years since they were taken down or replaced by numbers, very 
few survive. The painted and hanging signs have nearly all 
perished. Those that were fixed upon the front of the houses 
were allowed to remain, but have since been removed in the 
wholesale rebuilding of the City. Most casual observers know 
of the “Half Moon” in Holywell Street, the “ Boy and Panyer” 
in Panyer Alley, the Giltspur Street “ Boy,” “ Guy Earl of War- 
wick” in Warwick Lane; and that, to most of us, is all. But 
there are many more ; to be precise, there are thirty-two more in 
various parts of the City. These are all enumerated by Mr. 
Norman, and the town traveller may spend an afternoon profit- 
ably in going round, book in hand, to find out all the signs. 
When he has done he can go into the Guildhall Museum and 
study a few more which are there preserved. These signs do not 
include crests and coats-of-arms; for instance, the ‘picturesque 
Gatehouse of Lincoln’s Inn, which has upon it three shields; 
viz. the Royal Arms, the Arms of Sir Thomas Lovell, and those 
of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. To find one fault, why did 
the author think it necessary to pad out the book with a chapter 
on “ Suburban Spas,” and another on “ Two Old City Mansions” ? 
These belong, in the words of an Eminent Hand, to another 
story. Similar padding has been observed in other archeological 
books of late. The practice is mischievous and misleading; it 
lessens the importance of the principal subject—that which gives 
the title—and it destroys the value of the minor subjects. 


CHARACTER IN THE FACE.+ 


T every one could tell what our looks may mean, there would 

be no audience for speculations on the subject ; whereas the 
number of old and solemn books and modern and lightly chatting 
chapters about physiognomy shows we are as far as ever from the 
desired information. The anonymous author of Character in the 
Face gives a list of nearly fifty authorities of very various value, 
from which he has gathered up all sorts of heterogeneous obser- 
vations on each feature of the face, the shape of the head, and the 
colour of the hair. On reading the headings of the chapters 
at first they seem to form an inspired list of the items com- 
prising the faces of friends and foes. Who does not want 
to know what “eyes intelligent, small, brisk, crafty, owlish, 
vacant” may indicate; or “melancholy, egotistical, suspicious, 
inquiring noses”? or “mouth gestures of attentiveness, hope, 
suffering, annoyance, perplexity”; or, above all, the “ear of 
wealth”? He who has this cannot possibly fail to make much 
money. Yet it is rather sad to learn that a passive appearance 
may mean either intellectuality or innate vulgarity, fortunately 
not both at once ; but who shall decide each case? and will our 
friends insist on taking the wrong view of our own majestic 
repose of feature? Our author, indeed, remarks that “ consider- 
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able analytic power is needed even for the attempt to determine 
the attraction or reverse in sundry expressions.” This delicate 
flattery of the reader encourages him to swallow the astounding 
announcement that negroes have commonly “the straight high 
forehead, like Sir Walter Scott’s.” We have, therefore, to look 
to negroes for the novel of the future, doubtless written in native 
dialect, as the great Wizard of the North set the example by using 
his native Scotch. 

There is much vagueness in the descriptions of the appearance 
and colour of the eye, owing to the piling up of extracts from 
books, mixed up and welded into the text in a manner extremely 
bewildering to the reader. With a pretence of exactness, obser- 
vations are torn from their proper places in the original writers, 
and are turned into a shifting rolling set of assertions, that clash 
together and produce a useless heap of confusion. Artists, as @ 
rule, are seen with eyes placed wide apart, and they will hear 
with regret that “some” physiognomists consider this to be a 
sign of mental poverty. “Greater” penetration is supposed to 
be found with dark eyes than with light; yet, in the next sen- 
tence, the “finest” penetration is assigned to light eyes. The 
author furthermore declares that purely abstract thought, being 
unemotional, has no influence on the expression of the eyes; 
giving as an example, hitherto hardly associated with much 
thought, that of a soldier's eyes at the command “Eyes front!” 
There will be a rush to the next parade by those who wish to see 
pure abstract thought personified. 

Nothing new is said in the chapter on noses, in which any poor 
folk who have not the perfect form are left to rue their existence. 
The universal complaint that the nose is not properly treated in 
poetry or prose is partly met by saying the nose “appears to 
deaden rather than excite sentiment.” We are inclined to think 
the reason lies in the fact that the eyes are best seen from the 
front and the nose from the side, and, therefore, the poets and 
novelists, fascinated by the beauty of the eyes, overlook the nose 
and ears too, and simply note the remaining full-face features, 
such as the forehead and mouth. But artists and sculptors 
render the nose with more care and accuracy than almost any 
other feature. The proper account of the nose lies, in fact, out- 
side literature and in the realm of art. With regard to the 
mouth, much is made of the shape of the lips. Conceit and 
malice are shown by the upper lip curling up at each corner. It 
is an unusual and ugly form, and we are glad to suppose that 
these qualities are so rare. Gourmands are said to have a 
“searching expression” of mouth. Lipless mouths give cool- 
ness and industry and pitilessness. Many pages of these in- 
definite and ordinary descriptions bring us to the entertaining 
portrait of the English ambassador's wife, who was described 
by a man of Cochin China-—-himself with stained teeth and 
yellow skin—as having “ white teeth like a dog, and a rosy 
colour like that of potato-flowers.” 

The chin is considered especially human. Plump chins give a 
love of talk, and the very sharp chin is crafty. Lavater says a 
round chin gives kindness, a long flat chin shows feebleness, a 
long pointed chin discloses a grasping nature. How far these 
statements are true remains to be seen. The ears never have had 
justice done to them, except in some of the exquisite drawings 
for studies by the old masters, who seem to have revelled in their 
marvellous power of reproducing the graceful shapes, folds, and 
contours. Those given in Lavater’s book are evidently often not 
from the life. Ears are generally badly served by the artist, 
and the sculptor gives imaginary kinds. Poetry and prose 
are satisfied with epithets and similes, But rarely have ears 
been worse treated than in this book. There is an absurd old 
physiognomist who thinks that all features wherein any possible 
or impossible likeness to those of animals can be traced show 
that animal's nature to be in the man, and he has been laid 
under unacknowledged contribution, with ridiculous results. 
There is also an American who describes the “ear of wealth,” 
chiefly in negatives, except that it is “symmetrical and well 
developed in all its parts, and inclined to be hairy as age ad- 
vances.” Novelists, please copy. 

The compiler of this book observes :—“To attempt to find a 
reason for all the fanciful theories of physiognomists would be a 
most arduous enterprise, if not an utter impossibility.” No 
attempt certainly has been made to arrange these theories, far 
less to find a reason for them, even in the lives and circumstances 
of the physiognomists of ancient or modern times. No study of 
any author is shown, nor any thought on the subject on the part 
of the writer. The result is necessarily disappointing, though 
it may serve to amuse an idle hour, and still more to confuse the 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF SOUTH AMERICA.* 


“T]VHE confused South American Revolution and set of revo- 

lutions, like the South American continent itself, is doubt- 
less a great confused phenomenon ; worthy of better knowledge 
than men yet have of it.” The reader who agrees with this 
opening sentence of Carlyle’s essay on Dr. Francia will wel- 
come Mr. Pilling’s Emancipation of South America, The book, 
as Mr. Pilling tells us, is a condensation of Don Bartolomé 
Mitre’s History of San Martin, the revolutionary leader who 
liberated Chile and Peru, in co-operation with Dundonald on the 
sea, and Simon Bolivar on land. We have to confess our in- 
ability to speak of Don Rartolomé’s work in its original un- 
condensed form. Judging of him through Mr, Pilling’s version, 
we do not think that “the Homer that could do it”—namely, 
tell the history of the confused set of South American revolu- 
tions—has “made his appearance” in the person of the First 
Constitutional President of the Argentine Republic. There is no 
trace of a Homer, even a translated one, in General Mitre. 
Neither do we know how the condensation of his work by Mr. 
Pilling has been effected, but we gather by a free use of the scissors. 
The translator has manifestly dropped a great deal of the politics, and 
from what remains we need not lament the loss. General Mitre is 
very fond of such phrases as the “ democratic idea,” and of that 
promiscuous use of the word “ feudal” as meaning anything not 
brand-new and American in government, which is so common, 
and is significant of much in the way of confusion of head and 
ignorance in politics and political history. But, though General 
Mitre is neither a Homer nor a Hallam, we gather that he is not 
a contemptible writer. His History looks like the work of a 
clear-headed, straightforward, fair-minded soldier-officer, who 
can describe a campaign or a battle, point out the causes of 
success or defeat, and at least endeavours to write without 
favouritism. No better test of a writer's sense and impartiality, 
particularly when he happens to be a South American, could 
well be asked for than his treatment of Dundonald. Now, as we 
find General Mitre in entire agreement with ourselves as to the 
capacity and the defects of that very strange man, we naturally 
place confidence in his account of others. That Dundonald 
“thought nothing great but his own deeds and his own hatred” 
is true and neatly put. If we are to believe the Admiral, he was 
the one honest able man in a world of rogues and fools, with 
here and there a humble follower of the great and good Dundonald. 
But he was a master-fighter in what may be called the higher 
guerrillero style. General Mitre proves—what, by the way, is 
perfectly clear to anybody who can read the Admiral’s own 
narrative with judgment—that he was an intolerable colleague, 
and by no means disinterested. But he gives him his just praise 
for the capture of Valdivia, and the cutting out of the Esmeralda. 
Mr. Pilling’s translation reads easily. He should not, how- 
ever, talk about the “ Peace of Basilea” in an English version of 
a Spanish book. We call that town Basle. 

It is—we are afraid, for Mr. Pilling’s sake—doubtful whether 
many Englishmen will be found to take sufficient interest in the 
emancipation of South America to read a volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, written in an inoffensive, but somewhat pedestrian, 
style. Carlyle’s essay on “ Francia,” or Alison’s chapter in his 
History, will continue to satisfy most readers, There are, indeed, 
large parts of that confused set of revolutions which will hardly 
bear to be read in narrative form. They require to be condensed, 
as Carlyle did the career of Bolivar in two paragraphs of 
the already-named essay. Portions are simply shapeless and 
horrible, like the history of the sanguinary anarchy of Venezuela, 
which emancipated that country from the tyranny of Spain at 
the cost of reducing it to the level of San Domingo. We be- 
come utterly confused after reading for a space of revolts sup- 
pressed by earthquakes, of alternate massacres by patriots or 
“Goths,” of “ Llaneros” who are one day displaying the most 
incredible heroism against the Spaniard, and on the next are 
hunting down the patriots like vermin. But in the other parts 
of the continent the revolution was worked out by more defi- 
nite intelligible movements. Even in them there was much 
which may be dismissed with a final quotation from the “ Dr. 
Francia.” “ Absurd somnolent persons, struck broadawake 
by the subterranean concussion of Civil and Religious Liberty 
all over the World, meeting together to establish a republican 
career of freedom, and compile official papers out of Rollin— 
are not a subject on which the historical mind can be enlightened. 
The historical mind, thank Heaven, forgets such persons and their 
papers as fast as you repeat them.” The South American 
revolutionists picked up a great deal of cant from their French 
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models, and their attempts to establish republican reigns of freedom 
were what the world knows, Don Bartolomé Mitre has to speak 
often enough of Congresses, which only met to draw up “ unwork- 
able constitutions.” When all that is estimated at its true value, 
there remains a revolutionary movement which has a certain 
interest of its own. 

It is curious to compare the Spanish-American revolt and 
that of our own_plantations. In both cases there was little 
real oppression on the part of the mother-country. The provoca- 
tion was given by the continuance of a colonial system which 
had outlived its time. In both the ultimate victory of the in- 
surgents was due to the inability of the mother-country to send 
out men enough to occupy the country as well as to beat 
the rebel armies in the field. In both cases the victory was 
finally decided by foreign help. There were, of course, manifest 
points of difference. Although the Cabildos, or town councils, 
gave the Spanish colonies a useful machinery for purely local 
government, there were no assemblies. Their revolt was 
consequently the more anarchical. Then the Spanish colonies 
were largely inhabited by half-breeds or pure-blooded 
Indians, with a class of white Creoles over them. There was, 
therefore, always a tendency in their revolutionary movements 
to become race wars, as happened in Venezuela, where the whites 
—Spanish and Creole—were almost exterminated. The most 
marked difference between the two revolutions is the great 
strength of the Loyalist element in the Spanish colonies. Some- 
times it was the whites who were loyal, as in the first Mexican 
rising, which was really a servile war. Sometimes, as in the 
ease of Ecuador, it was the pure-blooded Indian tribes. Don 
Bartolomé Mitre says that in Peru the Creole Loyalists were far 
fiercer than the officers from Old Spain, who were mostly very 
Liberal, having been “inoculated with the revolutionary virus,” 
as they said at Leybach and Verona, before coming over. The 
monarchical sentiment was strong in Spanish America. When 
Napoleon invaded Spain, help was sent to the mother-country 
both in men and money. It was against the attempt of the 
Junta and the Cortes to continue the old system that the colonies 
revolted, and they continued for a long time to protest their 
loyalty to Ferdinand VII. There may have been something in 
the curious advice which that fantastically clever man Aranda 
is said to have given to Charles IIT. after the peace of 1783. He 
told the King that the Spanish colonies would surely go as the 
English had gone, and that the best thing he could do would be 
to divide them among his sons, and proclaim himself Emperor. 
To be sure that, or any other enterprise requiring brains and 
courage, would have been hopeless with such a race as the 
Spanish Bourbons, and Charles III. was, perhaps, wise not to 
try the experiment. 

The final success of the colonies was in no small degree due 
to the fact that Buenos Ayres established its independence at 
once and without a struggle. It had defended itself against the 
English invasion of 1807 (hide blushing Glory, hide the expedi- 
tion of General Whitelocke, whom men called Whitefeather), 
and when the revolutionary movement began in 1810 became 
free at once. San Martin, the hero of Don B. Mitre’s book, was 
a La Platan. Towards the end of the volume he is overshadowed 
by Bolivar, a much more complex and puzzling character. In 
the earlier and middle part he is the central figure. There was 
nothing in San Martin of the windbag and quack which is too 
manifest in Bolivar. Neither were there the occasional sporadic 
flashes of something like genius which appear in the Liberator 
from time to time. He was a very earthy hero, but very 
solid as far as he went. It was only by accident that San Mar- 
tin was a South American. His father was a Spanish officer 
stationed on the River Plate. He was taken to Spain young, 
and educated in a military school, from which he went as a 
cadet to the regiment “Murcia.” In that force he saw very 
varied service in Africa in the war of 1793; as an officer 
doing marine duty in the battle of Cape St. Vincent; then in 
an action with an English frigate in which he was taken 
prisoner; at Baylen, and at Albuera. Then he joined the 
Lautaro, cne of those secret Societies of Illuminati which 
spread the light of French philosophy under the nose of 
the Inquisition in its decrepit old age. What caused him to 
remember that he was a South American does not appear, but 
after Albuera he resigned his commission in the Spanish army, 
and sailed for Buenos Ayres. Here he joined other members of 
the Lautaro in organizing the Revolutionary Government and 
army. The military work fell mainly to San Martin. He 
formed his regiment of mounted Grenadiers, which he dressed in 
the colours of his old corps, the “ Murcia,” which were blue and 
white. Don B. Mitre’s account shows that he had not seen the 
collapse of the Spanish army in Europe without learning what to 
do to avoidithe same fate. He was a good disciplinarian, drill~ 
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ing his men thoroughly, and intelligently. Indeed, attention to 
details and a sense of the importance of preparation in time 
were San Martin’s great merits. It was mainly by virtue 
of them that he achieved his most famous feat—the march 
across the Andes and the invasion of Northern Chile. But 
he was a general. He saw that it was idle to attack the 
Spaniards in the centre of their power, in Upper Peru over- 
land, and that the true course was to drive them from Chile 
and then attack by sea. It was on his advice that the Govern- 
ment at Buenos Ayres decided on the invasion of Chile, and 
on sending ships into the Pacific. Withal, too, he had studied 
his profession, and was wont to boast that he won his two great 
victories by imitating the “flank attack of Epaminondas.” The 
history of his campaigning in Chile and Peru makes a lively 
enough story. It is interesting to note how true the Spanish 
officers were to the character of the race. They bungled every- 
thing till they were beaten, and then fought for several years 
with extraordinary pertinacity, valour, and ability. The fight 
made in Upper Peru by La Serna, Canterac, and Valdes, after 
they were cut off from the sea and the game was up, was one of 
the most remarkable things in military history. Everything for 
the “ point of honour,” and nothing for common sense, seems to 
have been their rule. Towards the end of the volume those 
South American politics which the historical mind forgets begin 
to abound. We finish by recording that Don Bartolomé does fair 
justice to those English adventurers, mostly veterans of the Penin- 
sula, who beat their old comrade Pablo Morillo so soundly at 
Carabobo, and were really the deciding element in the struggle. 


DIOGENES OF LONDON.* 


“ ‘DEOPLE who like this kind of thing will find Mr, Marriott- 

Watson’s Diogenes of London just the kind of thing they 
like.” It isa pity not to be able to praise Mr. Watson's book 
more enthusiastically, but while acknowledging that this style of 
story or study is liked by some persons, we must confess that we do 
not like it at all. We cannot take any interest in the characters, 
or in their mildly fantastic adventures and conditions. The men 
and women are much less prominent than Mr. Watson’s 
peculiar mannerism. He seems to have blended, we trust for 
this occasion only, a sort of style in which the component 
parts remain sufliciently distinct. We need not mention the 
writers whose style or whose manner is compounded by Mr. 
Watson into his own mannerism. The characters talk too often 
from the elevation of stilts, and bedrape their paradoxes in a 
garb which faintly resembles that of the classic age of George I. 
There are old carved-oak styles like that which is adopted in some 
translations of the Sagas; there is also such a thing as a pseudo- 
Sheraton style, with modern robustiousness breaking out here 
and there. Mr. Watson’s manner is rather of that sort. Here 
is an example (the speaker is some sort of coxcomb who asserts 
his ideas about marriage) :— 

‘He shrugged his elegant shoulders, and balanced his cane 
upon his toe. 

‘ “My country droll,” said he, “ it seems my reputation sticks 
in your throat; it should but prove to you the insignificance 
of love. These preterite passions would merely argue one of 
the sex to be as another. Man was the true creation--woman 
but an afterthought: a serviceable afterthought, I make no 
doubt,” he said, nodding; “ and her service is greatest in this, 
that being an appanage she is most economically interchange- 
able. That,” said he, looking round at me to clinch his argument, 
“is the philosophy of the wise, and the earlier you come to it, 
my rural squire, the better for your comfort.” 

" A ‘Tis the most wonderful philosophy out of your mouth,” I 
cried, 

About appanages much hath (as Mr. Watson might say) been 
debated by the learned. That woman is an appanage is rather a 
singular statement than an interesting discovery or brilliant 
paradox. We cannot possibly regard this hero, in his own phrase, 
as “ of amost amusing acquaintance.” But there can be little doubt 
that some readers do like this sort of reading. We would not inter- 
fere with their pleasures, nor presume to dictate about their enjoy- 
ments. “ The Stroke of One,” unlike Diogenes of London, has at 
least a story in it, and a duel, without seconds, in the back garden 
of a London house, at night. The whole affray is a complex offence 
against the Code of the Duel; but we might as well expect a French- 
man to have an innate knowledge of the rules of Rugby football as 
Englishmen, nowadays, to understand duelling. Besides the cir- 
cumstances, though not very uncommon, have a certain singularity ; 
and Mr. Watson is not holding up this eccentric arrangement as 
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a beacon and guide to duellists. There is some force in the situa- 
tion; and the language is less affected than that of the first 
essay. “The Devil of the Marsh” would be “ weird” if it could ; 
but, as ghosts can only appear to certain people, so certain tales 
only strike this, that, or the other person as “weird.” It may 
not be Mr. Watson’s fault that we are not among these fortunate 
persons, he does not “gar us grue”; other amateurs may grue 
for his garring. In the tale the hero’s “soul ” is “ nerveless” ; he 
does not make our soul even nervous. We do not seem 
to care one pin whether the party who haunted the marsh 
was a woman or a devil, “the deil or else an outier quey.” 
Whether any “ bones lie deep in this black swamp,” or not, and 
if so, whose bones ? is a matter on which we are content to await 
the verdict of a coroner's jury. Nor do we know what is meant 
by being “ distraught of superhuman means.” “ The Maze” is too 
labyrinthine and too pseudo-Sheraton. The thing has no human 
interest, nor has the copse in another tale, which was “ full of 
flitting things "—pheasants, perhaps. “The dread Thing” does 
not frighten us in the least; “devils jigging through her hair” 
sounds very improbable and ineffectual. When Mr. Watson 
deigns to be human and leave Things alone, and let the 
devils jig without comment, he is much more interesting, as in 
“Dick a Dying,” a good picture of the end of a ne’er-do-well, 
albeit “ mangy ” is an odd epithet for a ceiling. Ceilings are not 
hairy, and cannot suffer from the malady in question. There are 
essays as well as tales and sketches. If the fantastic sketches 
fall short of “ Gaspard de la Nuit,” the essay “ To any Greybeard ” 
is not on the level of “ Virginibus Puerisque.” In brief, Diogenes 
of London reads as if Mr. Watson had not found his way to what 
suits him in literature. The préciewx does not really suit him ; 
he was meant for matters with more flesh and blood in them than 
adjectives, and the vague Things in copses, and devils in tke hair 
of wild women—or so at least it seems to readers whose taste is 
not for a revel of adjectives. 


NEW MUSIC. 


E have received from Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. several 
new songs, among which we can recommend “ A Dream,’ 

by Miss Ellen Wright, which has a pretty, mournful melody; 
“ Admiral Tom,” a bright sailor song, by Locksley Hastings ; 
“ Wondrous Joy,” a graceful duet, by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, with 
excellent words by Mr. Mowbray Marras; “It is the Hour,’ 
another duet by Mary Carmichael ; and “ The Happy Isle,” music 
by A. E. Godfrey, words by Arthur Chapman, This song bas an 
impressive accompaniment for the organ or harmonium. Eight 
songs by Frances Allitsen are admirable examples of this com- 
poser’s style, which is perhaps a trifle too Wagnerian to please 
ordinary amateurs, and not sufficiently striking for the concert 
platform. “ Diamonds hast thou and Pearls” is a clever setting 
of Heine's famous words “ Du hast Diamanten,” rather too literally 
“done” into English by Dr. George D, MacDonald. This 
fine song stands out prominently among the amazing number of 
new vocal pieces, few of which, alas! have any exceptional 
merit. “An Evening Reverie,” by Mr. Arthur H. Bonser, is a 
graceful serenade for the piano. Miss Beatrice Parkyns’s “Songe 
d’autrefois,” romance for piano and violin, has at least the merit 
of originality. The melody is exceedingly dreamy and pretty. 
Signor Angelo Mascheroni’s “ Ave Maria,” with Latin and Eng- 
lish words and violin accompaniment, is full of appropriate reli- 
gious feeling. In its absence of theatrical showiness it illustrates 
in an admirable manner the influence of the German school on 
the modern Italian. A fine Intermezzo by Gustav Reusch, en- 
titled “ Unter den Linden,” and a Roumanian Dance by the same 
composer, merits distinct praise. M. Leo Stern’s “ Mélodie 
Romantique,” for violoncello and piano, has considerable merit, 
and M. Tivadar Nachez’s “ Intermezzo,” “ Pensée Joyeuse,” has all 
the originality and grace which distinguish the compositions of 
this remarkable artist. But why call it an “ Intermezzo”? 

M. de Nevers's songs are invariably thoughtfully worked out 
and original, He is a composer who studies the words he intends 
to set to music, and consequently his melody fittingly illustrates 
the full meaning of the poet. ‘ Come,” his latest composition, is 
a graceful setting of a poem by Mr. W. H. Pollock, of which we 
can safely say the music is quite worthy of the charming words, 
M. de Nevers this time has not fallen into his usual mistake of 
making the accompaniment too difficult for the average amateur, 
It is sufficiently but not too elaborate. This fine song is pub- 
lished by E, Ascherberg & Co. 

“Tell me your sorrow,” words by Edward Oxenford, music by 
Albert Henning, isa pleasant song. “Nae mair we'll meet” is a 
Scottish ballad by Lucy E. Broadwood, and a clever imitation of 
an old Scottish melody, which is, however, not without originality, 
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It might, perhaps, be fairer to say that the composer has caught 
the true spirit of the Scottish popular songs of the eighteenth 
century. “Bessie” is a pretty song by Martin van Lennep. 
“ Valiant for Truth” is a rather pretentious setting of “ Words 
from The Pilgrim’s Progress,” for basso or baritone. 

Mr. Clifford Harrison is responsible for “ Recitations with 
Musical Accompaniment,” and the setting of “At the Church 
Gate” and “ Allan a-Dale,” by Mr. Lester Carew, are excellent 
specimens of this kind of work. We can cordially recommend 
both to imitators of Mr. Harrison's very original method of re- 
citing. A pretty and easy “ Sabot Dance,” by Mr. A. J. Caldi- 
cott, and “ Queen of the Antilles,” a graceful waltz, by R. A. 
Turnbull, are among the best popular piano pieces published by 
Messrs, Weekes & Co. We can recommend without hesitation 
to teachers of the piano “Technical Studies and Double Notes,” 
by E. Sauerbrey. But why on earth does the composer give the 
title both in English and in German? This is simply affectation. 
These studies are excellently well “ fingered.” 

Signor Denza’s songs are invariably pretty, but they are not 
always original. He writes so much and so quickly, that some- 
times we fear he sacrifices quality to quantity. Of his later 
songs the best are “Tears of Love” (Boosey & Co.), a river song, 
with charmingly flowing accompaniment ; “ Fettered,” and “ The 
Haven of my Heart.” “Soft, Soft Wind” is a delightfully 
plaintive song, by Mary Augusta Salmond. 

A very pretty and danceable waltz is “Queen of the Seas,” by 
Pierre Perrot (Paterson & Sons), and a bright polka is “The 
Salute,” by the same composer. “ Maypole Dance,” by Caroline 
Lowthian, is not up to the mark of the lively “ Black and Tan” 
polka, which made this lady’s reputation. ‘“Genevidve Gavotte,” 
by Theo Bonheur, and “ Minette Waltz,” are also commendable 
dance pieces. Mrs. de Roode’s new waltz, “ Evelyn,” is graceful, 
and should be popular. The melody is sufficiently refined to lift 
it above the average of the waltz-tunes of the day, which are 
generally tiresomely sing-song. 

Two new compositions by Charles Gounod—“ Evensong,” 
violin and piano, arranged by Carl Kieffert, and “ An Evening 
Lullaby,” a song with words by Alfred Phillips—are published 
by Messrs. Phillips & Page, who also send us “ Mandolinette,” an 
“esquisse ” for the piano by Fabian Rose, and a graceful bolero 
for the guitar by Federico Sacchi. Another intermezzo, “Sweet 
Innisfail,” by Cecil Neilson, which has some merits but little 
originality, and a charming old dance, “Old Bronze,” by Jules 
Thérése, are published by Charles Tuckwood, who have also 
issued quite recently a capital series of violin and piano duets 
entitled “The Violin Cabinet,” by various modern and ancient 
composers. 

A remarkably fine Sonata by L. H. Speer, in D, for the piano- 
forte and violin, is published by Messrs. Breitkorf & Hirtel, of 
Leipzig and London, It is a really noble composition in the best 
classical style, but not intended for amateurs, for it is extremely 
difficult. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


awe books which have appeared at about the same time 
and with the same publishers supply a curiously con- 
trasted diptych of the life of the French nodlesse during the 
Revolution. . One is the life, or part of the life, of Adélaide de 
Kerjean, Marquise de Falaiseau (1), a relative of Dupleix on the 
female side, and by marriage a member of a good family in the 
Orléanais. The other consists of the memoirs of M. de Beauvais 
(2), who was at one time “ Commandant Général de I’Artillerie des 
Armées de la Vendée,” and who fought all through the main 
Vendéan war. The ‘Falaiseau family, on the contrary, emigrated 
pretty early, and the Marquis did such fighting as was possible 
in the luckless army of Condé. Then they endured ten 
years’ discomfort, and something worse, in Holland, Eng- 
land, and Germany, with occasional surreptitious journeys to 
France, before they succeeded in getting themselves scratched off 
the emigrants’ list, and Falaiseau, like many others, consented to 
become a Bonapartist employé and deputy. It was too late todo 
much good to his brave wife, who died shortly after better days 
had begun. 

The Memoirs of Adélaide de Falaiseau will remind a good 
many readers of those of our own Lady Fanshawe, though they 
have somewhat less charm. The best passage of all is that 
which records how the family—escaping from Holland on a 
vessel so heavily loaded with emigrants that the decks were 


1) Diz ans de la vie d'une femme pendant ['émigration, Par le Vicomte 
a Paris: Plon. 


(2) Mémvires inédits de Bertrand Poirier de Beauvais, Publiés par la 
de la Fouére. Paris: Plon. 


boarded off into partitions six feet by two, like coffins—got vid 
Harwich to England. They had well-to-do English connexions 
on Mme. de Falaiseau’s side, in Portland Place; but they were 
landed in the City, and were profoundly ignorant where Port- 
land Place was—whence incidents. Another curious passage 
out of not a few is one which is almost a parallel to 
the famous house-expenses estimate of Mme. de Maintenon’s 
brother, and which shows how extraordinarily cheap living in 
France still was on the very eve of the Revolution. The 
Falaiseaus had a house at Paris and two in the country. In 
Paris they had nine servants and five horses; in the country 
eleven other servants. Yet their entire annual expenditure 
during 1788, including the expenses of a christening and a 
funeral, living for the whole household in the three places, 
travelling expenses, the purchase of two horses and a coach, the 
building of a chapel at one country house, taxes, letters, wash- 
ing, amusements, pocket money, charity, and everything you can 
imagine, was forty-one thousand two hundred and forty-six livres, 
or considerably under two thousand a year. 

M. de Beauvais’s book is made a little “fastidious” by its 
running fire of controversy with the Republican general and 
historian Turreau, and by the extreme minuteness with which 
the worthy gentleman and gunner details every incident of 
every kite-and-crow combat in which he took part. He is, 
however, transparently honest, and we should imagine that 
the real historian of this extraordinary and most interesting 
guerilla (he may be born, but has certainly not written yet) 
will find him of immense use. As for general matters, he 
shows more clearly than ever that, wonderful as were the 
successes of the Vendeans, they never could have become 
offensively useful; while, even if they had taken Granville, or if 
Charette had been more willing than Beauvais seems to have 
thought him to make Noirmoutier available as a place d'uarmes, 
and the Sables d'Olonne as a port of entry, it seems very doubtful 
whether they could have got on with our troops or any foreigners. 
The heroism and the quaintness of the war appear, if possible, 
more clearly than ever in M. de Beauvais’s version, and perhaps 
the Vendeans will remain the last—if they were not the only— 
soldiers who would fight merrily all day, and then, having 
beaten their enemy handsomely, would set to work and literally 
“cultivate the garden,” or rather the fields, in the evening. 

Oddly enough, M. Gazier’s volume on Philippe de Cham- 
paigne(3) opens with the very query which we had addressed 
mentally to him on taking up his book, “Comment faut-il écrire 
et prononcer son nom?” It is enough to say that M. Gazier 
answers “ Put it down with an 7, my lord, and pronounce it like- 
wise.” For the rest, his book contains a good account of this inte- 
resting and austere painter, as well as of his younger contemporary 
and relative, Jean Baptiste. Asa colourist we have never been able 
to take much interest in Philippe himself. M. Gazier discovers 
parfois (‘tis a wise limitation) a grande chaleur in his colour; we 
should have called it usually cold and muddy. He could, however, 
both draw and compose, and as a portrait-painter he had a mar- 
vellous command of the more Puritanic visage of his time. He 
was indeed the “ serjeant painter” of Port Royal, be it remem- 
bered. We should not know the men of the French seventeenth 
century half as well as we do but for him. Also he had an almost 
mediseval command of gruesome symbol. Two things here which 
are new to us, the Vanitas—a skull between a fading rose and 
an open watch—and the Dedi genas meas vellentibus—a really 
awful head of Christ—show his power more fully than anything 
of his we knew. Of beauty he was no master. Such a set of 
hard-featured fellows as the twelve apostles of his Céne we have 
rarely seen, and our mind remains in a state of indecision whether 
to wonder most at the lovers of his Magdalen or the husbands of 
his Samaritan Woman. 


We have all heard much of the morality of Confucius (4). Few 
of us, perhaps, know much about it. M.de Rosny has made a 
translation by which knowledge, but hardly esteem, will grow. 
An amiable childishness is the best quality that can be predicated 
of it. 

Two books by two well-known writers may serve as anti- 
dote to each other. The tales of our prolific Viscount (5) are 
of his usual kind, but rather better than has been usual 
with him lately. At least and worst they are not dull. This 
is more than we fear we can say for M. Lemaitre’s (6) 
excursion into the realms of fiction, which we, at least, have found 
simply assommant. An aged King (who is the best of the lot); a 


(3) Les artistes célébres—Phili de Champaigne. Par A. Gazier. 
Paris: Librairie de l’Art. - 
(4) La morale de Confucius. Par Jean de Rosny. Puris: Maisonneuve. 
(5) Le chic et le chéque. Par Richard O’Monroy. Paris: Calmann 


vy. 
(6) Les rois. Par Jules Lemaitre. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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Crown Prince fall of tedious modern fads about equality and the 
wickedness of kingship ; a Nihilist propagandist (aged female), a 
youthful female ditto, a virtuous but old-fashioned Crown Princess, 
and a few other persons, play an obvious and uninteresting 
tragedy, ending in a sort of travesty of the incident over which 
the Imperial House of Austria still mourns. The corruption of 
a critic is certainly mot the generation of a novelist in this 
instance. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Me RUSSELL DUCKWORTH'S Memoir of the Rev. James 
Lonsdale (Longmans, Green, & Co.), recording, as it does, 
the life of one who, in the words of his biographer, “ with brilliant 
talents, courted obscurity ; with rare opportunities of promotion, 
kept himself in the background,” tells of necessity no particularly 
stirring story; but there are many, especially among Eton and 
Balliol men, who will welcome these particulars of an amiable 
and excellent man and admirable scholar. To the brilliant lad 
who, in November 1833, obtained the Balliol Scholarship along 
with “Stanley, a Rugby fellow,” as his letter home informed his 
father, and a few months later was Newcastle Scholar at Eton 
(the late Lord Lyttelton running second to him as Medallist), the 
richest prizes of academic preferment seemed open ; and it appears 
almost incredible that he should have graced no higher posts than 
the Headship of Hatfield Hall in Durham University and the 
Professorship of Classical Literature at King’s College, London. 
fil-health, an utter lack of ambition, absolute contentment with 
his lot, and diffidence carried to the length of unjust self-depre- 
ciation prompted him to such frequent refusals of preferment 
that, when asked how many livings had been offered him, his 
answer was that he “really could not tell; there had been a 
great many.” The present Warden of Merton, who contributes 
an introduction to this volume, styles him “ an admirable scholar 
of the old order, of the days before classical scholarship had 
become specialized, and when it implied less command of learned 
illustration, but perhaps a subtler insight into the spirit of ancient 
authors.” He could, indeed, think in Latin or in Greek as easily 
as in his mother-tongue, and often in his letters would vary the 
monotony of English prose by dropping into iambics or elegiacs. 
Learned himself, he was, moreover, the best of teachers and 
examiners. What a mine of useful erudition for schoolboys— 
schoolboys of the old school, that is to say—is contained in his 
doggerel lines containing hints for Latin prose, Latin verse, and 
tragic iambic verse! For a taste— 

Remember that Latinity 

Is very fond of brevity, 

Is studious of simplicity, 

Disgusted with redundancy. 

Order of words most chiefly is 

Decided by the emphasis. 
Could the leading characteristics of Latin prose composition be 
more tersely or appositely expressed? “Mr. Lonsdale is a most 
distinguished scholar,” said the great Mr. Shilleto of Cambridge 
(notwithstanding the fact that he used to poke the same Mr, 
Lonsdale in the ribs and say, “Only an Oxford man”), “That 
pleased me” was the comment of the recipient of this praise, 
“as much as or more than anything that has ever happened to 
me.” Surely a man on whom “was impressed through life,” as 
Professor Jowett says, “the character of the Eton boy,” whose 
ambitions were not as other men’s are. 

Heroic Happenings (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a title which 
betrays American origin ; for on this side of the Atlantic we 
have not yet promoted “happening” to the dignity of a noun 
substantive. There is, however, little that is distinctively 
American in its author's style, if we except such orthographic 
eccentricities as “Sepulcher” and “Gibralter.” Mr. Elbridge 
Brooks's pen is well practised in the art of catering for boys and 
girls, and the stories which he has here collected from many 
epochs of history will not disappoint his hopes of interesting and 
helping his youthful readers “in the way of developing the heroic 
element that is common to all ages and all lands.” We prefer 
Mr. Brooks’s prose to his verse, and he is, perhaps, least con- 
vincing when most archeological; with these reservations we 
have nothing but praise for his work, praise which we would 
specially direct to his unhackneyed choice of subjects, and to the 
absence of Chauvinism which prompts him, as in his opening 
story, which is also by no means his worst, to extol the pluck of 
his country’s foe. English children may join with Americans in 
admiration of this Louis Grandpré, the heroic lad of sixteen, who, 
in the Yankee invasion of Spanish Louisiana in 1810, defended 


his post single-handed to the death, and “manfully struck the 
last blow for Spain in the land where Spain had won and lost an - 


Empire.” We can but wish Mr. Brooks as wide a popularity 
— juvenile readers in this country as we believe him to enjoy 
at home. 

In Stephen Remarxr (Edward Arnold) Mr. James Adderley 
apparently sets before us his views on Christian Socialism, or 
Socialistic Christianity—we say “ apparently,” because, to tell the 
truth, it is not altogether easy to decide how far the author 
desires to be taken au sériewxr. The satirical touch with which 
he depicts the sleepy Low Church Hoxton vicar of the old school, 
and the worldly Marchioness of St. Alphege (to name only two 
out of a tolerably extensive gallery of high-coloured portrait- 
sketches) is undeniable, and we think it may be taken as equally 
undeniable that the account he gives of the Brotherhood, founded 
by Stephen Remarx to “live the Christian life in the midst of 
the world,” is not free from exaggeration. Satire is a dangerous 
weapon, apt to pierce the hand that leans upon it with ever so 
little extra weight ; and Mr. Adderley’s “ story of a venture in 
ethics ” would have more successfully pointed the moral, we feel 
sure it must possess, had the author been able more efficiently to 
control his fun. As, however, it would, indeed, be churlish in 
these dull times to grudge to any writer that rare and precious 
gift, the sense of humour, let us, taking what view we will of the 
raison d’étre of Mr. Adderley’s book, express our thankfulness at 
encountering, for once in a way, an author who can amuse us, 
Let a quotation show with how light and telling a hand Mr. 
Adderley can expose the foibles of society. “I would have ”—this 
is from a letter of the Marchioness to her nephew, the earnest 
clerical reformer, on his receiving from her husband the offer of a 
valuable West End living—*“ I would have a short service at: half- 
past eleven, if I were you, just an anthem or something, and 
then a spicy sermon full of all sorts of good advice about our 
weaknesses ; the dear Duchess of Lundy is so fond of that sort of 
thing, don’t you know, and so am I for the matter of that; and 
then we could get into the Park by a quarter to one, and get the 
luncheon party well begun before two, which I always think is 
so important.” 

There is plenty of information, of a rambling gossipy sort, in 
Charles Letts’s Date Book and Chronological Diary. We fail, 
however, to. see why the record, such as it is, should be left in- 
complete ; some days being, save for their ecclesiastical notes, 
entirely blank, With the assistance of a few volumes of the 
Annual Register it should be possible, without the “large amount 
of research” of which the preface speaks, to fill the remaining 
vacant spaces, and even to replace with events of greater historic 
importance such entries as “Immense Salmon caught in the 
Tay” and “ Singular Death,” which alone represent December 5th 
and 2oth respectively. Ifthe interleaving is intended for prac- 
tical use as a diary, according to the indication of the title, it 
would be well in any future edition to allot a more uniform 
amount of space to each day, as at present the entries vary in 
length from a few lines to some two pages. 

Mr. Henry M. Boies’s Prisoners and Paupers is a reminder 
that in other countries besides our own crime and poverty pre- 
sent difficult problems to the politician and the economist ; nay, 
further, that in this respect others are worse off than ourselves ; 
for, if Mr. Boies’s statistics are to be trusted—and we see no 
reason whatever to doubt their accuracy—the criminal classes 
are increasing in the United States at a rate altogether dis- 
proportioned to the general increase of the population, while 
with us, notwithstanding an increase of population, which, 
though less than that of the States, is sufficiently marked, they 
are actually decreasing. The figures our author gives us are 
certainly startling. Throughout the Union “ in the last decade, 
with an increase of 24°5 per cent. in population, the number of 
the inmates of our penitentiaries, gaols, and reformatories has in- 
creased 45'2 per cent., or nearly twice faster than the general 
population.” In the single State of Pennsylvania the number 
of criminals has between 1880 and 1890 increased over 50 per 
cent. faster than the population, the cost of county gaols 
more than four times as fast, and the public expenditure for 
State institutions five times as fast. The main responsibility for 
this appalling state of things must be divided, according to Mr. 
Boies, between the coloured population, unrestricted immigra- 
tion, intemperance, and, finally, laws faulty in principle and un- 
intelligently administered by a criminal Court and gaol system 
which “are a reproach upon our intelligence, a disgrace to our 
civilization, an unnecessary extravagance in our social economy, 
a curse upon our philanthropy and religion, and an outrage upon 
humanity.” Here is certainly no mincing of matters; but 
nothing can be said in favour of a prison system which herds 
together with opportunities of promiscuous intercourse criminals 
of the most hardened type, minor offenders, perhaps, of tender 
years, and even possibly innocent persons awaiting trial. In 

his respect we in the old country have certainly learned to order 
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matters better ; of intemperance and immigration we have our 
share, in the latter case an increasing one, but still infinitely 
lighter than that which presses on the United States ; but it is 
the negro who is peculiarly the crux of the social reformers of 
America, It is all very well to call him a man and a brother, but 
what is 2 country to do with a race which, numbering close on 
7} millions, constitutes less than 13°51 per cent. of the total 
population, yet contributes one-third of its convicts, though only 
8'8 per cent. of its paupers ? 

Mr. C. F. Holder treats, in a new volume of the Series entitled 
“Leaders in Science,” of Louis Agassiz, his Life and Work 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons), a life and work particularly deserving, 
what it here receives, the discriminating eulogy of an American 
biographer, since it was in that country, where his arrival 
marked the beginning of a new epoch in natural science, that 
many of his most remarkable researches were conducted ; it was 
there that he found a home, a wife, friends, honours, and at last 
agrave. Even apart from the interest of his scientific investiga- 
tions, there is plenty to charm in the life of the great naturalist, if 
we consider it merely as a record of travel and adventure, 
descending with him into the heart of the Aar Glacier, or explor- 
ing the tropical forests of Brazil; while it is well ever to bear in 
mind of him that he was, in the words of his present biographer, 
“the great theistic philosopher of the scientific world in which 
he lived. He fought with an unflagging valour the suggestion 
that God was not existent in nature; seeing in every animate 
or inanimate object an evidence of design, in the tracing of every 
leaf the hand of the Omnipotent.” 

It is manifestly impossible, in a single volume of moderate 
dimensions, to treat exhaustively such a subject as The Birth and 
Development of Ornament (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), but Mr. 
F. Edward Hulme appears to have made the best possible use 
of the space at his command, and to have done everything to 
leave no phase of a many-sided subject untouched. Starting, as 
all records of man’s civilization are bound to start, with the 
marvels of Old Egypt, and finishing with the tattooing of New 
Zealanders, we bridge a wider span, whether of time or space, 
than that suggested by Dr. Johnson’s imagination between China 
and Peru. Adequately to deal with such matter would require a 
library. Mr. Hulme epitomizes, and that with admirable clear- 
ness, the salient characteristics of the various styles of ornament 
which, as he justly reminds us, may more properly be said to 
have been developed out of, than to have supplanted, each other ; 
and rarely omits to point out where his necessarily scanty infor- 
mation may be supplemented by naming fuller books of reference. 
Indeed, had he collected in an appendix the titles of all the works 
so instanced by him, we should at once be possessed of no insigni- 
ficant bibliography of the history of ornament. The volume is, as 
becomes its subject, of handsome appearance ; but the value of its 
numerous illustrations would be enhanced if they were provided 
with some more descriptive title than a mere numeral, or were 
not so frequently placed a page or two away from the passage of 
the letterpress referring to them. 

Of Byegones (Oswestry and Wrexham: Woodall, Minshull, & 
Co.), which may be best described as a “ notes and queries” for 
Wales and the Border counties, volume ii. of the second series, 
being the numbers published in 1891-92, is before us. The pub- 
lication appears a wholly admirable one, both in intention and 
execution. Such works help to foster a love of archeology in 
their own districts, and afford, moreover, most welcome assist- 
ance to the labours of more general writers on the subjects to 
which they refer. The volume before us contains, among much 
other interesting matter, some very curious details of Welsh 
folk-lore, which, being based mainly on oral tradition, would, but 
for such a publication as this, run great risk of becoming entirely 
forgotten. It is highly satisfactory to find local enterprise so 
well and so becomingly bestowed as in the issuing of Byegones. 

We have also received At the Rising of the Moon, by Frank 
Mathew (McOlure & Co.); Goethe's Italienische Reise, edited by 
H. 8. Beresford-Webb (Percival & Co.); Carlsbad; a Medico- 

practical Guide, by Emil Kleen, M.D, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ; 
Faneswood, by Henry Seton Wheeler (Digby, Long, & Co.); 
Poems, chiefly against Pessimism, by J. 8. Fletcher (Ward & 
Downey); Eed Leaves and Roses, by Madison Cawein (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons); For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake, by M. Isidore Douglas 
(Digby, Long, & Co.) ; Through Conversion to the Creed, by W. H. 
Carnegie (Longmans, Green, & Co.); Introduction to the Ideals 
of Reason, by Mrs. P. F. Fitzgerald (The Middlesex Press); No 
Compromise, by Helen F. Hetherington and the Rev. Darwin 
Burton (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), new and cheaper edition; the 
third edition of An Introduction to the Study of Dante, by the late 
John Addington Symonds; and Songs of a Bayadere, &c., by 
Evelyn Douglas (Dundee: Mathew & Co.). 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 38 Sovrnampron Street, Strand, London. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM. —Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Man 
at “ BECKET.” To-night (Saturday) at 8 15. LOUIS x. 
ECKET. ALFRED LOKD TENNYSON, Every Night, except Saturdays, at 8.15. 
MATINERS of Be ECKET® "next ras 13, and Saturdays, May 20 and 27, at Two 
o'clock. EXTRA MATINEE of “ BECK Thursday, May 25. Theatre will be closed 
on that evening. LYUNS MAIL, Saturday Night, at (Mr. 
J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO.’S Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 


Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks im 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


GOLD MEDAL INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


* Retained when all other Foods are rejected.""—British Medical Journal. 
In Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 58., and 10s., of all Chemists, &c. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
A the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SURZ, and 


REEN & Head Off 
. { ANDERSON, CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to "he Branch Offic: ,. 
10 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Pp and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI.| every week. 


UTTA CHINA, paras, 
AUSTRALIA ZEALAND, TASMANIA, tnd every tortmiabt, 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For at the Company's Offices, 12 Leadenhall Street, B.C., and 35 Coek- 
London, 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
via Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
ABERDEEN........++ Capt. C. Taylor..........++ jms June 17. 


. Capt. T. F Braiding 3,630 July 8. 
DAMASCUS.......... Cap’ it. A. Doug’ tone August 5. 
These iff “ full- ak Steamers will sail as above for MELBOURNE an 
Passengers for ail Australian and New Zealand Port. ‘The secommods- 
tion for First Third Class Passengers superior, and a Surgeon will secompany 
each vessel. Fares—Saloon from £50 ; Third Chew 1 from 14 ‘Guineas. 
to the Owners, Gro. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Leadenhall or to the West- 
Agents, SEWELL & CROWTHER, 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE.—EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT of 
PRANDTI'S ITALIAN MARIONETTES. Evening at 60. The 
largest Marionette Show in the World. Over 400 prgeres istorical Ballet. Act IL. 

in 1780 (The French | Revolution). Act II. Paris in The Parw Exhibition Pre- 

ceded by the Marionette Blondin and triumphant March from Verdi's Opera “ Aida.’ They 
will al! London.”"—Dagonet in Referee. “ Amusin ng and whimsically pretty.” ‘—Daily 

Graphic. “ lever and interesting.” —Standard. “ Delig vy "Daily News, 

ace, every next wee , exce rs’ reat Flower 
of Season, when admission will be ia. tickets’ purchased before the day , 2s. 


or ; 
Sr by Season Ticket. 


Ron SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
Mall -SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 
Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
OUD of MODERN PICTURES. Open daily, Ten to Six, at the 


REPRESENTATIVE MEETING OF CHURCHMEN., 


PARTICULARS OF PROCEEDINGS. 
TUESDAY, MAY 16, 1893. 


10.30, Holy Communion in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

2.30. Representative Gatheria Churchmen. of the Houses of Convocation, 
Houses of Laymen. ted Churchwardens, express their strong objection 
to the EST 4BL. ISHED CHURCH WALES (commonly known as the 
WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL) in the ALBERT HALL, south Kensington. 


will include the of CANTERRURY and YORK : the of 
ARGY K G.; the Earl of SELBORNE; the ichage of LONDON, DURHAM, and 
MANCHESTER; Sir JOHN MOWBRAY. M.P. rofessor JEBH. M.P.. At R. 
BOSWORTH SMITH, Mr. CORNWALLIS WEST. and Mr. Alderman PHILLIPS. 

The Representatives will occupy the Platform and the Amphitheatre. 

The whole of the Balcony and Gallery will be free to Churchmen desirous of joining in the 


The Boxes and Seats in the Arena will be Reserved under Special Conditions. 
Applications for tickets may be sent forthwith to a of the Hon. Secretaries. 
The Rev. H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, M.A 
Church Defence hoatetion 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Or to SYDNEY FLAMANK, Esa., 
e Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


—- 


EDUCATIONAL. 


—_ 


DENSTONEH COLLEGE. 


Head Master. 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Chaplain. 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, B.A., Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters. 

Tenstone College is a Church of England Public School for 300 boys, Situation most 
heaithy, on a hill on the borders of Derbyshire and Stsffordshire, within easy reach of 
Manchester. Shrniaghen. Derby, or Crewe. Furnished with all rn appliances with a 
view to efficiency, health, and comfort. The Modern Side prepares Boye for business and 
special examinations ; on nthe Classical tide there are Exhibi to the L 

Terms, 34 Guineas a year ; Head Master's House, 48 Guineas a year. 

Boys can be kept during the palitave at a charge of £1 week. One of the Clerical 
Master resides in the College during vacations, = 

‘or Prospectus and Views ofthe College apply to the HEAD- MASTER, or to the SECRETARY 
Pr College, Uttoxeter. 


Ps0M COLLEGE —Four ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ond Ten COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS will be ded by Examination in July. This 
College is recognized as a School of Science by the Colleges of Physici and 8 
ull pa: of the HeaD-MASTER. 


(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


Limited, Hollesley Bay. Suffolk 
For the Training of those destined for Colon’ mn, “The College owns and farms 
the its Students fine Meanie of 1,800 acres, 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. more to com 
3iteee, 1893, value from £ £50a year, which may be al fund * 

year in cases of scholars ~ 4 require it. 
‘rom the H#aD- MAsT@R or StoneTaRy, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 
Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. Bageiinction beotas July 12,—For further 
particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be on 30,31,and June 1. Eleven Scholar- 
ghips at least of £80 and annum will be awarded. 


e@ubjects, Cl and 
Sacnerary, The College, Cheltenham. 


WESIMIN STER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION, to fill “+ 4 
acant SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, will begin on Tuesday, J 
for cetalls apply to Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


Miss WOODMAN, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
sted by Graduate, carries on her PREPARATORY WORK for the Public 
Schools the old lines of discipline, teaching, and social exclusiveness, outdoor sports being 


AN OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLMAN, settled on the best 
grazing land of the North-West Territory of C nade, wishes to receive ONE or TWO 
‘YOUNG MEN who desire to learn RANCHING in a its branches. References exchanged. 
For particulars, or for | interview, apply. by letter, to B. C., care of 
Messrs. Pottle & Son, Newsagents, 15 Royal E London, E.C. 


HOTELS, 
BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


Unequalled in situation. West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading 
Unequalled Excellent wines. Moderate tariff. Licht Light 
4n all roo: GEO, HECKFORD, Manager. 


open Surroundings. E ight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large 
Bath. 250 Rooms. 


MAGNESIA. 

This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Bf Gout, and Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA. 

The safest and most gentle t 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infants, 


8old throughout the World. 


THE SEVERE DROUGSHAT. 


MERRYWEATHER’S “‘SQUIRE’S” ENGINE 


Isa combined Irrigator, Fire Engine, and Estate Engine, and is suited to all 
purposes. such as working ge aay’ saw, electric light, laundry, dairy, chaff cutting, 
and other estate machinery, also for washing, and watering hop, , fruit, and 
other plantations. 

Acres and acres of crops of all sorts can be effectually watered by this engine in 
course of a few days. 

Can be used with flexible hose piping or iron om. 

Nothing so expeditious as a “ Squire’s” Engine for irrigation. 

May be shifted by one horse with and 

Ruinous losses may possibly now be averted by the Canty use of the “ Squire's” 
Engine, which would be usable later for hop washing, & 

Lightest avd most powerful pumping engine for water —_ 

Several in stock ready for delivery at an hour's notice. Apply at 


MERRYWEATHER’S 


63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, OR GREENWICH WORKS. 
Engines can be seen at both places. 


ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces. 

May be obtained on ordinary Hire, opt Goan, wa, or three years” 
Hire Purchase system. New Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 

Telegraphic Address : Krynorr, Lonpon. Telephone No, 3564. 


A farthing a meal stands between 
you and the enjoyment of good health. 


_ By eating PEPSALIA regularly 
with your food, instead of ordinary 
table silt, you insure absolute diges- 
tion of the food you have eaten— 


FARTHING. 


verses is white, 
Thousands daily experience a for forty-cight 

pleasure in existence since taking 

PEPSALIA with their meals that 


Try it. All chemists, stores, and 

— keep it in bottles at Is., 2s., 
they never felt before. The British 
Medical Journal says :—“ We have 


G. and G. STERN, 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LONDON, 
proved the efficacy of Pepsalia.” 


A MEAL. 


FAIR-TRADEH CLUB, 


26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
President, 
The Right Hon. LORD MASHAM OF SWINTON. 
SUBSCRIPTION : 
Town Members, £2 2s. perannum. | Country Members, £1 1s. per annum, 
For further particulars apply to SECRETARY, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
for affording & seston, wom the 

dangers of chill and dcold. Made in Cotton, Silk Merino, and mixtures of these 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet. 
Tteuswraied Price-Lasi of full range of Celluiar Goods, for Men, Women, and Uhildren, 

with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, 
A NEW HOME TREATME 

Sufferersare not generally aware that these pacerees are re or that the 
are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose an 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, has proved thisto be a fact,and 
the result is that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby these distressing 
diseases are rapidly and permanently cured by a few simple applications made at 
home by the patient once in two wens. A Pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent receipt of 24d. stamp. by A. Hurron Drxon, 43 & 45 East Bloor 
Street, Toronto, Canada.—. —Sctentific American, 


youn BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwarde, 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
DURABILITY, RANGE OF WORK, 
AND SIMPLICITY. 
Used and endorsed as the best by upwards of thirty of the leading British 
Railway Companies, after an exhaustive test by their principal Engineers, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
100 GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY, 1893, 


THE UNION—A SONG. By ALGervon CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
THE INVASION OF INDIA BY RUSSIA. (With a Map.) By Captain Youyg- 


ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICII. By the Rev. Jnssopr. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, | ™#,25¥« 
LIMITED. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Sabscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Totai funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 


In ed A.D. 1726, 
mu CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000, 
SEA. ANNUITIE 


FIRE. 
FOR THE LATEST” DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION, 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 2» PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(PIRE> 63 Threadneedle Strest, London, &.9, Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BrRkvecK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repa: on demand. 
on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum mon‘ balances, when 
rawn below 


ana DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Eee ' the bank receives small 
and monthly on each St. 
“BIRKBECK PRANGIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, CITY OF LONDON, 


Hh COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 
geet in the of the said oy May 9, 1893, at Half-oast 
isely, to receive TENDERS urchase of the valuable FREE- 
ND RENTS and REVERSIONS of Pit MISES as unaer, viz. :— 
No. 115 Cheapside, Milk Street Rent per annum. 


08. 41 an 

The “ Prin {late “ Shepherd and Flock 
Copthall A 


Particulars and Plans of the ‘Premises may ‘pe had at this office, . om the conditions 


Tenders must be sealed, endorsed outside ‘* Tender for Freehold Goognd Rent. 115 Cheap- 
side’’ &c. (stating the ises, as the case may be). and be a he undersigned 
at this office, and must delivered hefore One o ‘clock « on the said day of conte. 

Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the + ary orany Ten 

jes sending in proposa's must attend personally, 4 authorized Agent, 
Half-past One o ‘clock. on the said day, and be then prepared (if their tender be accepted) to 
pay ti the required deposit of 10 per cent. on the purchase-money, and to execute an agreement 

of the pi agreeable to the conditions of sale. 
Sewers’ Office. Guildhall HENRY BLAKE, 
March, 1 Principal Clerk. 


BOOKS, &eo. 


¢ — 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, 

140 STRAND, W.C., AND 27 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anv 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


° TRAN SELLERS of 37 and 29 West 33rd Street, New York, and 1 BEDFORD STREET, 
NDON, C.. desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC totheex- 

cellent facilities presented b Branch House in Londun for fll on the most favour- 
orders for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL ALL AMERICAN 

and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on app! 


ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
blished, 300 pp., with Contents and Index, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ME... Ww. E. GLADSTONE: a Life Misspent. A Series of 


toand onthe aboveby * * * These Epistolary Portraits are drawn with- 
out i and are the true and truthful Positive of Mr. Gladstone the Volitician, the 
the Prime Minister. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Limited. 
Just published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AMY CLAREFORT: a Romance of the Year 1900, By a 
RIsine AUTHOR. 
London SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now postcd in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, ° W. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By Professor Max MULLER. 

MY MAVERICK. By R. B. Towsxsuenp. 

THE AGRAM MUMMY. By Mrs. McCLure. 

“ FALSTAFF” AND THE NEW ITALIAN OPERA. By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, 
A WALK IN ALEXANDRIA. By ALFseD Raymunp DowLina. 

THE HAWAIIAN REVOLUTION. By Tueo. H. Davies. 

ASEQCTS OF TENNYSON. V. TENNYSON AS A NATURE POET. By Tuzopors 


ATTS. 
AN IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. By the Rev. Canon Browne. 
THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON RACE. By the Hon. Jony W. Forrescur. 
COUNT CAVOUR ON THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. By Lapy Mary Woop. 
NOTICEABLE BOOKS: 

(1) TOCQUEVILLE’S SOUVENIRS. By the Right Hon. Lornp Actor. 

(2) THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. By Professor Romaygs. 

(3) LENA'S PICTURE, By Sir M. E. Gaayt Durr. 

(4) NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Sir ALFaep LYALL. 

() JOURNAL pes PRI3IONS DE MON PERE, DE MA MERE ET DES 

MIENNES. By R. E. Prorugro 
(6) THE POETRY OF LORD DE TABLEY. By R. Le GALLIENNE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY. 
IRISH OPINION ON THE HOME RULE BILL. By Professor Dowvey. 
THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES OF THE BILL. By J.J.Cuancy, M.P. 
IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? By Sir Roser Batt, F.R.S. 
THE WEST INDIES IN 1892. Bv Lord Brassey, K.C.B. 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS INHERITED? II. By ALFrep Russe, 
CE. 


THE CHATHAM ISLANDS AND THEIR STORY. By Heynry O. Fores. 

SYNTHETIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor Tuorrs. 

ROME REVISITED. By Hagrisoy. 

AN EXCHANGE FOR GIBRALTAR. By Captain GAmpieR, R.N. 

THE VETO BILL. By = pana WaLkee (Chairman of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Central Protection Societ, 

THE JESUIT DOCERING OF OBEDIENCE. By the late J. ADDINGTON SymoyNDs. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE MONIST: 


A Quarterly Magazine. 
CONTENTS ror APRIL. Vol. III. No.3. 
RELIGION AND MODERN SCIENCE. Professor F. Jovi. 
THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. EpiTor. 
THE SUPERSTITION OF NECESSITY. Pro‘essor Joun Dewer. 
THE ISSUES OF “SYNECHISM.” G. M. McCairE. 
THE FOURTH DIMENSION. Mathematical and Spiritualistic. Professor 


HERMANN SCHUB 
CORRESPONDENCE. The Religious Outlook in France. TH80DORE STANTON. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. Lucien 
BOOK REVIEWS—PERIODICALS, 
(Catalogue of Open Court Publications sent free on publication.) 
CHICAGO: THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
London: WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson's Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 
Price 50 cents; Yearly, 2.00 dollars. 
In England and U.P.U., 2s. 6d.; yearly, 9s. 6d. 


Every Saturday, commencing May 6. 2t pp. price 2d. ; or post free direct from 
the Office, 103. 10d. per ann, 


(THE TECHNICAL WORLD.— AU Journal of Technical and 


CONTENTS OF No. 1. 
5 AND COMMENTS : a Critical Review of the Week. By Professor W. 
. = RNETT, Principal of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


2. ‘LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: a Summary of the tp Re 
mittee on Technical Education, by H. LLEWELLYN SMITH, M.A., B.Sc 
3. Taq WORLD'S TECHNICAL PRESS: a Digest, with an extended Summary of 
THE Ss TUS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN TH 
KINGDOM. or of the County Palatine of Lancaster; an Official Sum- 
mary by J. A. BENNION, Director of Teun ical Education. (4) Shorter Notices from 


5. THE WORLD'S TECHNICAL SCHOOLS I. Nottingham : 
University College, and the Municipal School o! 
6. THE WEEK'S NEWS: a Bird's-eye View of "Technical Education throughout the 
United Kingdom. 
7. Special Articles on Technical Education ; Reviews of Books, &c. 
Temporary Orrices: 14 Langham Place, W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 931. MAY 1893. 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS : 
THE RUSSIAN ACQUISITION OF MANCHURIA. 
ADDISCOMBE: THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY COLLEGE, 
By Masor W. Broaproor. 
THE LAST DAYS OF AN EMPIRE. 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. No, V. 
OUANANICHE. By ANDREW D.S.0. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
EARLSOOURT. Chaps. XVII-XX, 
DIARY OF AN IDLE poororR. III. LA MADONNA DEL BUON 
CAMMINO. By AXeL McNTHR. 
THE REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Ropert W. Lowe. 
THE EVOLUTION OF GAMES AT BALL. By Honace G. HuTcHinsoy, 
ROBERT BRUCE'S HEART. By AupRgy DE VERE. 
THE ARMY AND CIVIL WAR. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR THE UNION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH ANT ome 


AT 


May 6, 1893.} 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


The First Edition of Miss E. CHENNELL’S 
“RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPTIAN 
PRINCESS” Jeing exhausted, a NEW 
EDITION is now in preparation and will be 
published in the course of next week. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC. To the Time of the 


Troubadours. By J. F. Rownoraam. A New and Revised Edition, with 
further Notes. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


POPULAR NEW THREE- VOLUME NOVELS. 


BY J. C. CHILLINGTON. 


Dual Lives. 


BY A. M. DIEHL, 
Author of ‘“‘The Garden of Eden” &e. 


Elsie’s Art Life. 


BY MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of “Anthony Fairfax” &e. 


Through Thick and Thin. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Churchwomen. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING, 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 


HOW WE TOOK ROUND THE PETITION. By“ Hore Cartyox.” 


MOURNING FOR THE QUEEN—MADAGASCAR, 

By Ven. Archdeacon 
PILGRIMAGES. (Illustrated.) By Epwarp WaLFronrp. 
M. HAUREAU ON THE HYMNS OF ST. BERNARD. 

By the Rev. 8, J. Eaues, D.C.L. 

THE SLOWLY-GRINDING MILLS. Chaps. 43-46. 

By Mrs. Bayxs. 
THE ORGAN AND CHOIR IN THE CHURCH one ee: 

BROCKLEHNU RST, 

A LAYMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS CF THE CHURCH MOVEMENT OF 1833, 


A SCOTCH NONJURING PRIEST. 

THE SHIP OF THE CHURCH. 

THE RUMMAGE SALE. By Constance 

THE STARFISA'S STORY. (Tllustrated.) By EpitH 

UNDER THE BIBLE AND SUN—CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES—BIBLICAL 
AND ANSWERS REVIEWS — CORRESPONDENCE — NEWBERY 


POPULAR STORY of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 1s. ; paper cover, price ¢d. 


By Rev. Canon Fargr nar. 
By Rev. Sir G. R. FeTHeusTOos, Bart. 


By G. H. F. NYE. 


POPULAR STORY of the CHURCH in 


WALES. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. ; paper cover, price 6d. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED CHURCH AN- 


NUAL, 1893. Cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. ; paper cover, price Is, 


The CHURCH and her STORY. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, price 2s. net; paper, Is. 6d. net. 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING'S NEW NOVEL. 


The ODD WOMEN. A Novel. By Grorce 


Gissine, Author of “‘ New Grub Street” &c. 3 vols. 


The WORKS of SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. Edited 


by W.C. WARD. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net, 
(750 Copies printed for England and America.) 


ESSEX: HIGHWAYS, BYWAYS, and WATERWAYS. 
by C, R. B. BAkKETT. % vols. crown 4to, 12s. 6d. 


ANACREON. The GREEK Text, with THOMAS 
STANLEY'S Translation. Rdited by A. BULLEN. Iilustrated by J. 


EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS: Recollections of 


Mazzini and his Friends. By W.J. Linton. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. A Novel. By 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
“Tt is observation. deep insight, and quiet humour........ From the title 
almost to the word we like the book, yet cannot help bearing the author a slight grudge, 
though we 4. not blame her, for ending it as she does.""— A thenceum. 


An EASTER VACATION. A Novel. rh Moira 


O'NEILL. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ The schoolboy Mac is poritively delicious.....There is a brigh 

of truth about the story that is very retreshing. The author possesses a yo fin 
a refined taste. a youthful enthusiasm, and a rly vein of real Trish at ir that should 

her far.” "—St. James's Gazetie, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH of BOOKBINDING. By 
Miss S. T. Paipeaux. With an Essay on Stamped Bindings by E. GorpoN 
Durr. Small 4to, 6a, net. 

W. Griese Sle 120 ae on Hand-made paper with 2 Coloured Reproductions by 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
The POEMS of JOHN | GAY. Edited by John Under- 


2 vols. 18mo. 10s, 
Also 200 © Copies on Large Paper. 
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ROBERT HERRICK. Edited by A. W. Pollard, with 


an Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2 vols, 10s. net, 


ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 


2 vols. 10s. net. 


EDMUND WALLER. Edited by G. Thorn Drury. 


1 vol. 5s, net. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY'S 
NEW BOOKS, 


OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come and 


they = Cooked. By A.W. BuckKLAND, Autnor of Anthropological 


“She has he. in giving us a very interesting history of our —_ ordinary 
dishes and of the most curious aud characteris-.ic disbes of other countries.” 
Spectator. 


“ A book that should find grateful acceptance at the bands of housewives of every 
social class,”—Daily Tel graph. 
REVISRD AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 


FROM KITCHEN to GARRET: Hints for 


Young Householders, By Mrs. PANTON. 53. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A PASSAGE THROUGH BOHEMIA. By 


FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” 3 vois. 


MICHELINE. By Hector Mator. Translated 


by Mies Rak. 2 vo's. [Now ready. 


BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquorp. 2 vols. 


“ As a study of a woman ‘Berris’ is the strongest took Mrs. Macquoid has 
written.”—Daily News. 


A SECRET of the PAST. By Vicror 0’D. 


Power, Author of Bonnie Danraven.” 3 vols. 
“Seldom has a mors emotional romance been givea to publicity than ‘ A Secret 
of the Past,’ "’—Daily Telegraph. 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady GREVILLE 


(Lady Violet Greville). lilustrated by EB. J. Ellis. 7s. 6d. 
“ Wholesome in tone end spirited in incident. and of course its soundness in 
equine and canine matters 1s beyond suspicion.” — 
A capital story of love and sport.’ — Lady. 


BY A HIMALAYAN LAKE. By “ An Ive 


Ex1.g,” Author of * In Tent aad Bungalow.” 2s. 6d. [Yow ready. 


The TWILIGHT of LOVE: teing Four 


Studies of the Artistic Temperament. By H. 
Price 3s. 6d, [Now ready. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ANSTEY’S 
“TALKING HORSE.” 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 


By F. ANSTEY, oe yn of * Vice Versa,” “A Fallen Idol,” “The Giant's 
Robe,” “ The Pariah,” 
NEW VOLUME BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s, 


FOREST TITHES; and other Studies from 


Nature By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream” &c. Edited by 
J. A, OWEN. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other Tales. 


“The Short and Simple Annals of the Poor. ” By Ipa Lemon. 


WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. 
REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, demy 


8vo 164, 


The FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo. 16s. 
The CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols. demy vo. 32s. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, 9s 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time 
Translated into Khymed English. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 


8vo. 9s. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown 


8vo. 9s, 


ANIMI FIGURA. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


“LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


‘All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 ro 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; axp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of Society 


and Religion. By the Honble. and Rev. JAMES ADDERL&Y, formerly Head 
of Oxford House, and Ch. Ch. Mission, East London. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ Written with a vigour, warmth, snd sinccrity which cannot fail to captivate 
the reader's attention and command his "—Daily —s 
“ A little book, but one of which much will be heard.” —AReco 


FOURTH EDITION now ready. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Atrrep 
an which should be read by these who have at heart the 
honour of England.” "— Times. 


The CULTIVATION and USE of IMAGINA- 


TION. By the Right Hon. G. J. Goscnen, M.P. Uniform with Mr. Lecky's 
“ Political Value of History,” recently published. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[Just ready. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’. 


POEMS, OLD and NEW. By Cuartes D. Bett, 


D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle, Author of “ Voices 
from the Lakes” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The F ‘ORUM for May, now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE. WUSStAN EXTRADITION TREATY. By Grorce Kenyan 

MR. CLEVELAND'S TASKS AND OPPORTUNITIES, By CHAaRL FRANcIs ADAMS. 

ARE OUR INDIANS BECOMING EXTINCT? By Major J. W. PowKLt, Director of 
the States Geological Surve 

~4 OUR PRIVATE ‘PENSION SYSTEM. By Tuomas F. Dennis, of 


Now ready. 


The LAW RELATING to SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Ry H. W. Disney, Barrister-at-Law. A Popular Handbook for the Use of 
Teachers, Parents, and Governors. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“ By its judicial tone and quality may be regarded as a — by! authority.” 
hool Board Chronicle. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James Boiexte, 


Ome r Francaise, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
vo, clot 


A FIRST FRENCH READER and EXERCISE BOOK. 


By W. J. GRERNSTREET, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling School, Stroud, With 


HUGO. QUATRE VINGT- TREIZE. Edited by J. 
DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. Edited by Francis Tarver, 
GREVILLE.—PERDUE. Edited by J. Boteue. 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Filited by 
MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Fiited by A. Jausox 
The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. Dr, 


Head-Master of the Central Foundation Schools of Iondon. This Work is -- ad 
issued in Two Parts as well as com; lete Large crown 8vo. complete Work, 3s. 
with Answers, 4s. Parts I. and IL. separately, 2s. each; Answers only, Is. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. 


By Dr. WorME.LL. Specially Adapted for the Science and Art Department and other 


Examinations. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. A Volume of Soiutions for 


‘Teachers and Private Students, 3s. net. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, founded on comparative Grammar. By 
Professor J. H. ALLEN and Professor J. B. GREKNOUGH. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 488 pp. Crown 8vo. half-morocco, 6s. 


The GATE to CASAR. By W. C. Cottar, Author of 


“ Practical Latin Composition’ &c. 153 cloth, 2s. 
This volume contains :—(1) A Simplified Text vot G silie War, Book If.—(%) The Original 
Text—(3) Notes on both a Exercises on the Simplified Text—(5) Vocabulary 
(6) Etymological Vocabular: 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By W. C. Cotxar, 


Author of * The Beginner's Latin Book "’ &c. Crown 8vo. 263 pp. cloth, 5s.-A KEY, 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE COLLEGE SERIES OF GREEK AUTHORS. 


Edited under the Supervision of Professor J. W. WHITE and 
Professor T. D. SEYMOUR. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, 


A FRESH BOOK OF SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s, 


GUN and CAMERA in SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


A Year of Wanderings in Bechuanaland, the Kalahari Desert, and the Lake 
River Country, Ngamiland. With Notes on Colonization, Natives, Natural 
History, and Sport. By H. ANDERSON BrypeN, Author of “ Kloof and 
Karroo in Cape Colony.” With numerous Illustrations from the Author's 
Photographs, and a Map of his Routes. 

ConTeNts : First Days in Bechuanaland—Four Months in Barolong Huts— 
Natural History Notes—A Day with the Shot Guns—British Bechuanaland and its 
Futare—-The Kalabari and its Serfs—A Trek to Morokweng, South Kalabari-— A Trip 
to Marico, North-West Transvaal—Our Steeplechases—A Waggon Journey through 
the Protectorate—Khbaima and his Country—Across the Kalahari Desert to the 
Botletli River, Ngamiland—Giraffe Hunting—The Giraffe at Home—Moonlight 
Trekking ; My Huater’s Yarn—Sport and Natural History on the Botletli—Notes 
on the Pursnit of Game—The Waterway and Water-fowl of the Botletli—Our 
Return through the Thirstland; Eland Hunting—Down Oountry—Fishing in 
Bechuanaland—The Game Birds of Bechuanaland—Present Distribution of the 
Large Game of Bechuanaland, Ngamiland, and the Kalahari—Waggon Life and 
Camp Requisites. 


Just ready, large post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TROPICAL AMERICA. By Isaac N. Forp, 


ceodtgn Editor of the ‘New York Tribune.” With 16 Illustrations and a 
ap. 

ConTENTS :—A Voyage to Rio—Rio’s Three Glorious Days—Petropolis without 
an Emperor—A New Era in Brazil—Entrance of the Plate—across the Argentine— 
The Heart of the Andes—Chili and its Civil War—The Rainless Coast— Lima in 
Carnival Week—Guayaquil and the Isthmus—Cartagena and Caracas—Jamaivca and 
the Bahamas—The Last Spanish Stronghold—A Circuit of Mexican Towns— 
Future of Mexico—The Mosquito Reservation—Up the San Juan—Glimpses of 
Central America—Our Continent. 


Now ready, Second Edition, medium S8vo. buckram, 21s, 


SHORT STALKS; or, Hunting Camps, 


North, South, East, and West. By Epwarp Norrn BuxToN. With 67 
os Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, and other well-known 
rtis' 
“Tt is some time since we have come across so pleasant and attractive a record of sport, 
travel, and adventure as ‘Short Stalks.’ Times. 
“ A most entertaining work. The ill are lent." —Field. 
“In every respect the book is admirably produced, and will assuredly be read with avidity 
by lovers of the picturesque as well as by votaries of sport.""—Daitly Te. ph. 
“ A handsome volume and a fascinating book.” World. 
“ Mr. Buxton describes these * hunting camps’ with a manifest zest for ets L 
Daily 
* Bright and exhilarating, as well as crowded with sporting facts and natural history noves.” 


“ One of the best descriptive books of big-game hunting we have ever read.""—Spectator. . 
Recently published, large post 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


The PARTITION of AFRICA. By J. Scorr 


KE tik, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, Editor of 
Statesman’s Year-Book.” With 21 Maps. 4 
“ To all who are concerned to study the history of the modern partition of Africa the work 


is at once indispensable and invaluable. ’—7imes. 
Weill written, well informed, and lavishly illustrated with maps." —Dai'y Chronicle. 


“ Of the design arr it, and of the work we have nothing but praise to 
give. It is an admirable piece of work in every way, and will undoubtedly take rank as a 
dard book fe "_ Glasgow Heral 


. 
“In thie book the whole wonderful story of African development is lucidly and pic- 


ly told.” Daily News. 
book which should be in the hands ofall South Africans.""—South Africa. 


Just published, 252 pp. crown 8vo. boards, 7s, 


GUIDE to PROMOTION. An Aid to Officers 
of all Arms in Preparing for Examination in Regimental Duties. 
Part II. RANK OF MAJOR. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Sisson C. Pratr (late R.A.), Author of “Military 
Law: its Procedure and Practice.” 
This Part contains the Subjects in Section A, required to qualify for the Rank of 
Major, in addition to these comprised in Part I. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURIST CUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Plans, 


BEDFORDSHIRE. LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). 
BERKSHIRE. LONDON (THROUGE). 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. NORFOLK. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

CORNWALL. SUFFOLK, 

DERBYSHIRE. SURREY. 

DEVON, NORTH. SUSSEX. 

DEVON, SOUTH. WARWICKSHIRE, 
DORSETSHIRE. WILTSHIRE. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. WORCESTERSHIRE. 

ESSEX. WYE (THE) AND ITS NEIGH- 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. BOURHOOD. 

HAMPSHIRE, YORKSHIRE (EAST and NORTH 
HERTFORDSHIRE. RIDINGS). 

KENT. YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 


as Nothing be mere the vol county series; 
e type. though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and as portable as 
a fairly filled Review. 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND 


and WALES ; their History, Architecture,and Monuments. By W. J. Lorrig, 
Assistant-Chaplain, Chapel Royal, Savoy. With 29 Plans. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“ Mr. Loftie supplies precisely and in brief space the kinds of information that visitors to our 
cathedrals require. The plans are most useful keys to the descriptive text, and of exceptional 
clearness and thoroughness.”"—Saturday Review. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 


THomas B. WILtson, M.A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the Flora and 
History of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography, Third Edition, with 
Corrections for 1893. Small post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

HANDY MAP OF NORWAY. 2s. 


“ Small, handy, businesslike, and trustworthy.”"—TZimes. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE REFUGEES: 
A Tale of Two Continents, 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “Micah Clarke” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. [On Monday next. 


This is an historical tale, the period being the reign of Louis XIV. of France, 
and the scene is laid in France and America. 


SECOND SERIES OF BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


ANNALS OF MY LIFE, 1847-1856. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L. 
Late Bishop of St. Andrews. 


Edited by W. EARL HODGSON. 
10a. 6d, 


*,.* ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846 
By CuaRLes Worpsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s, 


With 5 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, 


Viscount SHERBROOKE. 
With a Memoir of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-Generad 
of Canada, 


By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 


With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: 


A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the 
adjoining Countries. 


By E. F. KNIGHT, 
Author of “The Cruise of the Falcon” &c, 

*,* This work contains a description of a visit to the Lamaseries of Western 
Tibet, an explanation of our present policy in Kashmir and in the countries beyond 
Gilgit, and of the steps that are being taken to safeguard our interests on that 
portion of the North-west frontier of India. 


OUT of DOORS in TSARLAND: a Record 


of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep J. Waisraw-. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ This is altogether a delightful volume...... Mr. Whishaw deecribes himself az. 
a wanderer in Russia, and those who dip into his entertaining pages will quickly 
discover that that means a plucky, light-hearted, roving Englishman, who rambled 
hither and thither through the Tsar’s domains with rod and gun.”"—Speaker, 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asnixy, MA., Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard University. sometime Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, Il. THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Crowp 


Svo. 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 
FOURTH SERIES OF GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL RE- 


LIGION : the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in 1892. By F. Max MUv.er, Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


The PRIMITIVE SAINTS and the SEE of 


ROME. By F. W. Putuer, M.A., Mission Priest of the Society of St. John 
Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


PLAIN SERMONS. By the Right Rev. 


ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., formerly Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of 
Canada. With Memoir and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. By Georce 


ViviAN Poors, F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in 


RURAL DISTRICTS. Argument and Plan. By Henny C. M.P.. 
4to, 12s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—‘ew Volumes. 


FROUDE'S (J. A.) The HIS- | HELMHOLTZ'S (Professor) 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall POPULAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the TIFIC SUBJECTS. New Edition, 
Spanish Armada, 12 vole. crown with Autobiography of the Author, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. each. (In course of and 68 Woodcuts, 2 vols. Crown 
publication, Vols. now 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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matters better ; of intemperance and i we have our 
share, in the latter case an increasing one, but still infinitely 
lighter than that which presses on the United States ; but it is 
the negro who is peculiarly the crux of the social reformers of 
America. It is all very well to call him a man and a brother, but 
what is a country to do with a race which, numbering close on 
74 millions, constitutes less than 13°51 per cent. of the total 
population, yet contributes one-third of its convicts, though only 
8°8 per cent. of its paupers ? 
Mr. C. F. Holder treats, in a new volume of the Series entitled 
“Leaders in Science,” of Louis Agassiz, his Life and Work 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), a life and work particularly deserving, 
what it here receives, the discriminating eulogy of an American 
biographer, since it was in that country, where his arrival 
marked the beginning of a new epoch in natural science, that 
many of his most remarkable researches were conducted ; it was 
there that he found a home, a wife, friends, honours, and at last 
a grave. Even apart from the interest of his scientific investiga- 
tions, there is plenty to charm in the life of the great naturalist, if 
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we consider it merely as a record of travel and adv e, 
descending with him into the heart of the Aar Glacier, or explor- 
ing the tropical forests of Brazil; while it is well ever to bear in 
mind of him that he was, in the words of his present biographer, 
“the great theistic philosopher of the scientific world in which 
he lived. He fought with an unflagging valour the suggestion 
that God was not existent in nature; seeing in every animate 
or. inanimate object an evidence of design, in the tracing of every 
leaf the hand of the Omnipotent.” 

It is manifestly impossible, in a single volume of moderate 
dimensions, to treat exhaustively such a subject as The Birth and 
Development of Ornament (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), but Mr. 
F. Edward Hulme appears to have made the best possible use 
of the space at his command, and to have done everything to 
leave no phase of a many-sided subject untouched. Starting, as 
all records of man’s civilization are bound to start, with the 
marvels of Old Egypt, and finishing with the tattooing of New 
Zealanders, we bridge a wider span, whether of time or space, 
than that suggested by Dr. Johnson’s imagination between China 
and Peru. Adequately to deal with such matter would require a 
library. Mr. Hulme epitomizes, and that with admirable clear- 
ness, the salient characteristics of the various styles of ornament 
which, as he justly reminds us, may more properly be said to 
have been developed out of, than to have supplanted, each other ; 
and rarely omits to point out where his necessarily scanty infor- 
mation may be supplemented by naming fuller books of reference. 
Indeed, had he collected in an appendix the titles of all the works 
so instanced by him, we should at once be possessed of no insigni- 
ficant bibliography of the history of ornament. The volume is, as 
becomes its subject, of handsome appearance ; but the value of its 
numerous illustrations would be enhanced if they were provided 
with some more descriptive title than a mere numeral, or were 
not so frequently placed a page or two away from the passage of 
the letterpress referring to them. 

Of Byegones (Oswestry and Wrexham: Woodall, Minshull, & 
Co.), which may be best described as a “ notes and queries” for 
Wales and the Border counties, volume ii. of the second series, 
being the numbers published in 1891-92, is before us. The pub- 
lication appears a wholly admirable one, both in intention and 
execution. Such works help to foster a love of archeology in 
their own districts, and afford, moreover, most welcome assist- 
ance to the labours of more general writers on the subjects to 
which they refer. The volume before us contains, among much 
' other interesting matter, some very curious details of Welsh 
folk-lore, which, being based mainly on oral tradition, would, but 
for such a publication as this, run great risk of becoming entirely 
forgotten. It is highly satisfactory to find local enterprise so 
well and so becomingly bestowed as in the issuing of Byegones. 

We have also received At the Rising of the Moon, by Frank 
Mathew (McOlure & Co.); Goethe's Italienische Reise, edited by 
H. S. Beresford-Webb (Percival & Co.); Carlsbad; a Medico- 
practical Guide, by Emil Kleen, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ; 
Faneswood, by Henry Seton Wheeler (Digby, Long, & Co.); 
Poems, chiefly against Pessimism, by J. 8. Fletcher (Ward & 
Downey); Red Leaves and Roses, by Madison Cawein (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons); For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake, by M. Isidore Douglas 
(Digby, Long, & Co.) ; Through Conversion to the Creed, by W. H. 
Carnegie (Longmans, Green, & Co.); Introduction to the Ideals 
of Reason, by Mrs. P. F, Fitzgerald (The Middlesex Press); No 
Compromise, by Helen F. Hetherington and the Rev. Darwin 
Burton (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), new and cheaper edition; the 
third edition of An Introduction to the Study of Dante, by the late 
John Addington Symonds; and Songs of a Bayadere, &c., by 
Evelyn Douglas (Dundee: Mathew & Co ). 
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